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. . . @ beautiful new ‘‘world of fashion at your 
feet’ . . . our fabulous new fashion salon at 

172 West Wisconsin Avenue . . . the shop we 
proudly dedicate to your leisurely and relaxed 
shopping comfort. Town and Country casuals, 

Main Floor Salon shoes and Orchid Room exclusives 
are all on one level for your convenience. In the 
limelight . . . the dramatic new collections of all 
our famous name shoes. Do plan to visit us soon! 
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by de Angelo. . 
14.95 


by Town & Country... 
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“PARIS... here we come!” 


Massachusetts teacher wins American Seating contest... 
leaves with husband for fabulous two weeks in Europe 





Off to Europe for two weeks of new sights, 
new experiences, new thrills . . . in exciting 
Brussels, at the 1958 World’s Fair . . . and 
in gay, beautiful Paris—city of incomparable 
food, fun and fashion! ‘We can hardly 
believe this is happening to us. It’s a lifetime 
dream come true!” says Mrs. Peter R. 
Sperling of Canton, Massachusetts—Grand- 
Prize winner in the 1958 contest for teachers 
sponsored by the American Seating Com- 
pany. 

We extend our warmest congratu- 
lations to Mrs. Sperling, and to the twenty 
teachers who won $500 Summer Scholarship 
awards in this contest, which we believe to 
be the first of its kind. All teachers under 
full-time contract within the continental 
United States were invited to compete for 
the twenty-one prizes—and thousands re- 
sponded with excellent entries. Final judg- 
ing by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion and an independent panel of prominent 
educators was close and difficult. 
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To every contestant in this year’s con- 
test, our sincere thanks. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 





Boarding luxurious Sabena DC-7C, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sperling begin free vacation trip to Brussels and Paris. 


WINNERS OF $500 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Miss Rena Head 
Idabel High School 
Idabel, Oklahoma 


Miss Marguerite Fowler 
West Jr. High School 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Mrs. Luvenia George 
Hine Jr. High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Mary F. Turner 
Ensley High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Mrs. Elaine Stringer 
Shaffer Elementary School 
Atwater, California 

Frank M. Lacey 


Ortega Elementary School 
Palo Alto, California 


C. Wendell Waterman 
Rolando Park Elementary 
School, San Diego, California 


Virgil Viets 


. Hartford Public High School 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Mrs. Aura B. Lebolo 
Lena H. Cox School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Harry J. Kone 
Schubert Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A. D. Sabin 
West High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


Miss Mae Stephens 
Kendallville Public School 
Kendallville, Indiana 
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Miss Dorothy Conlon 
Junior High School 
Saco, Montana 


‘Mrs. Mary E. Kerns 


Kings Road School 
Madison, New Jersey 
Donald Waldman 

James Monroe High School 
Bronx, New York 


Mrs. Richard Deering 


T. V. Summers School 
Hicksville, New York 


Mrs. Helen Sawyer 
St. Paul Elementary School 
St. Paul, Oregon 


Mrs. Barney Davis 
Dalton Elementary School 
Uvalde, Texas 


Elbern Dickson 
No. Davis Jr. High School 
Clearfield, Utah 


R. Charles Wheeler 
Waukesha High School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 









Two students, who hold scholarships awarded by American business, stop 
to talk to Dr. Howard R. Bowen, president of Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. (L. to R.) Dr. Bowen; Janet Kispert of Stillwater, Minnesota; and 


WHY SHOULD BUSINESS HELP 





COLLEGES AND STUDENTS? 


College educations cost more today, too! 
In fact, for many young men and women 
—and for their parents—the increasing 
cost of a college education has become a 
major problem. And small, privately- 
financed colleges also have found them- 
selves threatened by rising costs. Yet it 
is vitally important to America’s future 
that our young people be well educated. 

To help promising students and small 
colleges, we and other American com- 
panies have taken steps to give financial 
aid. Standard Oil, for example, has made 
funds available which provide for 34 
graduate fellowships and undergraduate 
scholarships in science and engineering. 
Four-year scholarships awarded through 
the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 


tion also are included in this program. 
Thirteen students now are attending 
school on these scholarships. Supplemen- 
tary grants are made to schools chosen 
by the Merit Scholarship winners. 

In addition, Standard Oil has made 
funds available from which $175,000 is 
paid yearly to aid privately-financed lib- 
eral arts colleges in the Midwest and 
Rocky Mountain states. 

At Standard Oil, where so much of our 
planning concerns the future, we believe 
there are few things more vital to the sur- 
vival of our democratic, free-enterprise 
system than a well-educated public. 
That’s why we provide for substantial 
financial aid to both colleges and students. 


One way of judging a company’s citizenship is by its 
What makes concern for the future—not for itself alone, but for 
the country as a whole. With business and colleges 


a company 
a good citizen? 


working together to build a stronger, more secure 
America through education, a brighter future is 


assured for us all. 


STANDARD OIL 


Roger Soderberg of Elgin, Illinois. Says Dr. Bowen: ‘‘With its help to 
colleges and students, business is assuring a future source of leaders— 
not for itself alone, but for every phase of American life.” 





Dr. Laurence M. Gould, president, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota: “If it were not 
for financial help from business organizations, 
many capable students would be denied a col- 
lege education. The far-sighted companies giv- 
ing this aid are helping to conserve one of our 
most valuable natural resources.” 





Charles Rieck of Chicago, National Merit Schol- 


arship winner, and physics major at Notre 
Dame: “Business is helping to make it possible 
for many people to continue their education. Its 
concern for students and colleges shows a real 
long-range interest in national welfare.” 
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THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 


October 1953 
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To: High S 


From: 


During the four years of its existence, the Army’s 
exclusive technical schooling program for qualified 
high school graduates has prepared many thousands 
of young men and women for outstanding futures. 
The Army believes the wholehearted acceptance by 
students of this great career training opportunity 
has been due, in large measure, to your counseling 
support of the program. 


Starting this school year, this basic enlistment plan 
will be known as the Army’s Graduate Specialist 
Program. This memo is to explain to you the way 
in which the Gracuate Specialist Program differs 
from our previous plan. 


The Graduate Specialist Program still enables qual- 
ified high school gracuates to choose an Army 
technical training course upon a three-year enlist- 
ment. There are 107 courses available for young 
men, 26 for young women. The qualifications for 
this program, however, have been changed to pro- 
vide for even greater precision placement of high 
school graduates in felcs in which they will succeed. 
Since precision placement lies at the basis of all 
your counseling responsibilities, we believe you will 
agree the new Gracuate Specialist Program, with 
its higher qualifications, represents an important 
advance over the previous plan. Here are the three 
basic steps for qualifcation. 


1. Enlistment Screening Test. When a high school 
student applies for the Graduate Specialist Program, 
he or she will be given an enlistment screening test, 
to determine the applicant’s general qualifications 
for service in this program. 

2. Course Determination. Upon passing the en- 
listment screening test, the student will discuss his 
academic background and interests with the Army 
Recruiter. Based on the information provided, he 


If you have any questions regarding the 
Army’s Graduate Specialist Program, and its new 
qualifications, won’t you please write to: 


MEMO 

uidonce Counsellors 
United. States Ohmy 
Subject The (vas pede Special Teaguam 


will be counseled in the selection of his appropriate 
courses. Then the Recruiter will let the applicant 
pick a first choice course and two alternates, so that 
if quotas for his first choice are filled, he may still 
become a Graduate Specialist in an alternate field. 
When this selection has been made, the application 
will be forwarded to a central Army agency for 
processing. Later, the applicant will be notified that 
a place in a specific course has been reserved for him. 


3. Final Qualification Tests. After high school 
graduation, the applicant will take two more tests, 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test and the Army 
Qualification Battery. He must pass the AFQT and 
make a qualifying score in those portions of the 
AQB relating to the specife field of knowledge of 
his sclected course. Only after proving finally quali- 
fied does the graduate actually enlist. Then, follow- 
ing basic processing and training, he will go directly 
to the Graduate Specialist school of his choice. 


The Army believes you will agree that through these 
qualification procecures there is little risk that a 
high school graduate will find himself in a course 
poorly suited to his aptitudes. 


One further point of information regarding the name 
of this plan. The Army’s technical schooling pro- 
gram in the past has been variously known as 
“Reserved For You,” “Choice of Technical Train- 
ing” and other general descriptions. In giving the 
new plan the one specific name, “Craduate Special- 
ist Program” it is believed there will be no confusion 
as to just which service plan is being discussed. Also, 
it is felt that the new name more truly indicates 
the high calibre character of the program, the 
necessity for participants to be high school gradu- 
ates, and the Army’s long-standing belief that every 
young man and woman should graduate from high 
school before considering military service. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
ATTN: AGSN 
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THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE-LIFE SERIES 


BARNARD-STENDLER-SPOCK 
Grades 1-9 
the first series to provide Teachers 


Annotated Editions that give step-by- 
step help in every text and manual. 


the first series to offer a reading pro- 
gram which develops the special skills 
needed to read and understand science. 


the first series to teach a complete 
science course, as well as Health and 
Safety — stressing personal applications 
of science in children’s everyday living. 
Renowned authorship! 

Senior authors: 


DR. J. DARRELL BARNARD 
DR. CELIA STENDLER 





textbooks for grades 1 - 6 
available January 2, 1959 


Your Macmillan representatives 
in Wisconsin: 
L. A. Block Robert M. Spees 


219 Concord Avenue 41 Island Avenue 
Watertown, Wis. Port Edwards, Wis. 


The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 





Letters 


| Speaking Up For Education 


Platteville, Wis. 
I was impressed with the letter 


| Angus Rothwell wrote to the U. S. 


News that you published in the 
WEA Journal, September, 1958. 
More educators should answer the 
critics of education, and they should 
do it in non-educational publications 
as well as in educational ones. 
Many of the attacks on our schools 
are filled with ridiculous items that 
reveal insufficient understanding of 
the problems that confront the aver- 
age school and teacher. The attacks, 
however, probably indicate that 
teachers and teachers’ organizations 
do not speak loudly and frequently 
enough about teaching problems. 
H. A. Peperson, Director 
Industrial Arts Division 


Youre so right. Informing the 
public about the schools at every 
opportunity is a year around job for 
teachers and education associations. 

@ @ 2 
Comment on Workshop 
Beloit, Wis. 

On behalf of the Executive Board 
of the Beloit Education Association, 
I want to thank you and every mem- 
ber of your fine staff for the very 
excellently planned and well-carried 
out workshop held recently at Stev- 
ens Point for locals’ officers.—Our 
representatives all felt that this par- 
ticular meeting was the most fruitful 
of many meetings we have attended 
over the years. 

We are looking forward to seeing 
Charles Frailey at our Joint Salary 
Committee meeting. We were all 
very impressed with the very thoro 
research job completed by “Chuck.” 

Norsert A. WALZER 

Executive Secretary 

Beloit Education 
Association 


Your comments about WEA serv- 
ices give us a lift. Thank you. 


& @ = 
Best Educational Film 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


We wish to thank you for your 
superior film service. The film, “Mike 
Makes His Mark” arrived early, so 
that the teaching staff could pre- 
view it. 


The evening performance on Sep- 
tember 11 was well attended, and 
the parents liked the film very much. 
Many of them commented that it 
was the best educational film they 
had viewed. 

Thank you. 

Ear L. B. CLark 
Principal 
Steuben Jr. High School 


It is all part of our PR program. 
+ 2 2 


Salary Service 





Our school year is now over and 
my year as local WEA president is 
finished, too. Even tho we had 
salary trouble it was a very fine 
year. I, especially, wish to thank 
you and other members of the WEA 
staff for the excellent help given to 
us in many ways. We appreciated 
your interest and felt that your 
many services were of great value 
to us all. Many, many thanks to you 
and the staff members. 





Our research and our field service 
are at your service, 
& % 2 


Librarians Needed 


The May issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education contained a 
wonderful article entitled “Adminis- 
trators Are Asking Where Are Our 
School Librarians?” 

U would appreciate it very much 
if you will send me five reprints of 
this article so that I might distribute 
them to people here connected with 
our college who need to be thoroly 
informed of this situation, 





Thanks for your comment. You 
will receive copies requested, 
. * 2 


Stimulating Experience 
Kenosha, Wis. 

It was a very stimulating expe- 
rience to attend both conferences 
(NEA and TEPS), It was my first 
NEA Convention, and I’m sure it 
will not be my last. 

If there is any way in which I 
may be of service to the WEA or 
any of its committees feel free to 
call on me. ... 

RONALD JENSEN 

You are certainly right. Atten- 
dance at an NEA convention and o 
TEPS conference is an excellent way 
to get an overall view of what the 
national organization of teachers 
means to education. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Nov. 6-8—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 

Nov. 9-15—American Education Weegk— 
Theme: Report Card, U.S.A. 

Nov. 27-29—National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, San Francisco, Calif. 

ec, 26-30—Joint meeting, National 
Science Teachers Association and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D. C. 
Jec. 28-30—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, New York, N. Y. 

eb. 7-11—National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

eb. 12-14—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Chicago, 
Ill. 

eb. 14-18—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
Ny 

eb. 28—Mar. 4—NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

une 28-July 3—NEA Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





WEA Officers for 1958 


President 
GILBERT L. ANDERSON ...... Beaver Dam 
President-Elect 
RENO PIOY Es ccc acco o uals o we Janesville 
First Vice President 
Donsrp CC. HOseEr «.5.6.06«%5% Jefferson 
Second Vice President 
Howarp C. KOEpPEN .......... Clinton 
Third Vice President 
Pau R. SCHWANDY ..........%. Oshkosh 
Executive Secretary 
H.C; WEENEICR .. gn cccccwces Madison 
Treasurer 
P: Mi VINCENT’ .-24.206:66,4.04.4 Stevens Point 
WEA Executive Committee 
GILBERT ANDERSON ........ Beaver Dam 
Inet HOSE oes icce eck ences Janesville 
Donarp ©. HOBFE ..c.s ccc ss Jefferson 
Howarp C, KOEpPEN .......... Clinton 
Pau, R. SCHWANDT ........... Oshkosh 
LeRoy Pererson, Past Pres. ....Madison 


District | 
ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 


District II 
ALMA THERESE Link (1958) ...Oshkosh 


District 111 


Dy BE. Bremp C1958) ices La Crosse 
District IV 

Ratwr Lenz (1959) «ccc ccc cen Berlin 
District V 

Donatp E. Upson (1958) ... . Janesville 
District VI 

ELLEN Case (1960) ........ Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 
H. C. Wermnuick ....Executive Secretary 
CHarLes U. FRALEY ......... Research 
Ross B. ROWEN ........... Publications 
ROBERT MUNGER ..Locals-PR Consultant 


\. W. ZeELLMER . .Locals-FTA Consultant | 
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; enibentin Railroads 
Make the Connections ! 


Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of today’s 
“newest” and most versatile materials. In the form of rods, tubes, sheets, 
foam, fibers and containers, more than one thousand different kinds of 
glass contribute to your comfort, convenience and safety. And an essential 
part of the process of bringing you the many glass products you need 
and use every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 











ae ae : eee | 
Limestone, sand and soda ash are needed 
to make glass. Railroads haul millions of 
tons of these basic ingredients. The multi- 
ple-drill rig, shown above. bores holes 
for explosives that loosen the rock in a 
limestone mine. 





Carpets of glass are drawn into sheets 
that are used mainly for windows. Glass- 
ware, bottles, jars and containers of infi- 
nite shapes and sizes are made by using 
compressed air to force molten glass into 
molds, 





Fiery furnaces, heated to 2700°F., melt, 
mix and “cook” the ingredients according 
to scientific recipes, for up to 72 hours, 
The molten glass is then ready to be 
shaped by a variety of processes and 
equipment. 





| 


Finished products range all the way from 
millions of electric light bulbs to such 
spectacular single articles as the precious 
200-inch mirror that was made for the 
famed star-gazing telescope at the 
Mt. Palomar Observatory. 


eae . cone 


Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 
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WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Madison, WEA Office, Tuesday, 
August 19, 1958 


Summary 


Approved the recommendation of 
the WEA Council on Education that 
the Chairman and two members of 
that committee be appointed by the 
Chairman of the Council on Educa- 
tion to serve on the WEA Resolu- 
tions Committee. 

Accepted the Treasurer’s report 
and approved payment of bills. 

Voted to again select the states 
outstanding school board member. 

Allowed $500 to the Association 
of Wisconsin State College Faculties 
to help determine their tenure status 
in the case before the Supreme 
Court. 

Prepared the 1959 budget to be 
presented to the Representative As- 
sembly on November 6, 1958 for 
approval. 

H. C, WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 





WEA Financial Summary 


August 1958 
Balance Aug. 1 ........ $ 17,565.34 
ME veces cnvecins 297.80 
$ 17,863.14 
Expenditures 8,735.23 


Balance Sept. 1 ......$ 9,127.91 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) . .$117,000.00 


Life Membership Fund _ 3,411.13 

Retirement Reserve 
ee re 761.99 
$121,173.12 

September 1958 

Balance Sept. 1 ........ $ 9,127.91 
SE Shiki cineca 20,333.29 
$ 29,461.20 
Expenditures .......... 16,732.58 
Balance Oct. 1 ...... $ 12,728.62 


Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) . .$117,000.00 
Life Membership Fund — 3,411.13 
Retirement Reserve 
Fund 


$121,173.12 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 





October 1958 
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@ Encyclopaedia Britannica Films once again dem- 
onstrates its leadership in the field of audio-visual 
education by producing eight among the ten most 
widely used teaching films — *as determined by the 
latest survey of its membership conducted by the 
Educational Film Library Association. 


Through its research and production departments. 
EBF continues to build into every motion picture, as 
in the new titles below, the authenticity and the 
teaching effectiveness that over the years have given 
EBFilms first place in the classroom. 


ste 
aoe* Pee, 








*PUSS IN BOOTS — 16 minutes 
Black and white. The well-known 
fairy tale is retold with animated 
puppets. Primary and Middle 
grades. No. 1617 


* MOTHER CAT AND HER BABY 
SKUNKS — 11 minutes. Color. A 
mother cat adopts some orphaned 
baby skunks. Nursery school, kinder 
garten, and primary grades classes 
in language arts and nature study. 
Excellent applications for social 
studies units on family living. No. 
1598. 


* LEARNING ABOUT LEAVES — 1! 
minutes. Color. Demonstrates how 
leaves are important to plants, ani 
mals and man through time-lapse 
photography, animation and skillful 
close-ups. Middle grades. No. 1624. 


*CHILDREN IN AUTUMN — 11) 
minutes. Color. Two children ob- 
serve the signs of autumn. Primary 


grades. No. 1604 


*ROY: Sheepdog of the Scottish 
Highlands — 18 minutes. Color. 
The story of young Jamie's faith in 
a sheepdog named Roy and how he 
enters his dog in the national sheep- 
dog trials. Primary and Middle 
grades language arts and social 
studies. No. 1672. 


* CHILDREN OF SCOTLAND — 15 
minutes. Color. Latest addition to 
EBF’s Series “Children of Many 
Lands.” The children of a Scottish 
fishing village. Primary and Middle 
grades in geography, reading, and 
language arts. No. 1677. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


Visit us at BOOTH #80 
Wisconsin Education Association Convention C. J. KRUMM, District Manager 


‘Vovember 6-7-8, 1598 « Milwaukee. Wisconsin Box 262, Baraboo, Wisconsin ¢ Telephone: Baraboo 363 
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President Anderson meets 
with members of the 
Resolutions Committee 

at WEA office. 


YU MK 


The Seventh Annual WEA Workshop for local association officers drew 
a record number of participants. It was heartening and challenging for me 
to welcome association leaders from thruout Wisconsin. WEA locals number 
over 240 and in them we have the lifeblood of the WEA. A determined effort 
for improved education was a common goal of the conference. Parent-teacher 
conferences, staff communications, and orientation practices were a few of 
many clinics held to promote better education. Morele was high, and it was 
a demonstration of true professionalism coupled with enthusiasm for the 
school year ahead. 

The most challenging and somewhat perplexing duty of a WEA president 
is to plan the general sessions for the state convention. 1958 finds education 
in unprecedented limelight and this year’s general session speakers should bring 
inspiration to Wisconsin teachers. Sectional chairmen have planned outstanding 
programs in over 114 sectional and luncheon meetings. 

Special entertainment on Thursday evening and Friday morning at the 
general session will find nationally known talent performing for your pleasure. 

Exhibit halls will be crammed with new equipment, books, supplies, and 
teaching aids. Wisconsin teachers will find this, too, an integral part of their 
education. 

Our blueprint for action will come from the Representative Assembly 
meeting on Thursday afternoon. Committee reports will be adopted, WEA 
officers elected for 1959, and the future of the WEA will be charted by the 
action of the delegates. 

Some time ago, I asked Josephine Wetzler, educational director of Radio 
Station WLS and a 1958 convention speaker, what in her opinion was the 
biggest job in education. Her answer will challenge each of us regardless of 
the position we hold. 

“I can give it to you in one word—FAITH. Faith in the dynamic creative 
power locked in the human mind; Faith in the power of a well prepared, 
enthusiastic and understanding teacher to provide the key to unlock that power; 
Faith in the dignity and importance of the teaching profession that would 
give courage to educators to demand and fight for recognition and money 
commensurate with their importance in the future of this country; Faith to 
challenge stuffy old concepts of educational institutions; Faith to fight for 
new ways of teaching subjects; Faith to challenge taxpayers, government, in- 
dustry, and the teaching profession to put education on a parity at least with 
rockets, agriculture, and foreign aid.” 

Thus, it is my fervent hope that this convention will provide each of vou 
with this faith. 


hdl iacene 


President 
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NCHOOL public relations prob- 
'Jlems are similar to those of 
i dustry. In spite of the differences 
«hich exist in our institutions, we 
: ay, I think legitimately and profit- 
aly speak of some of our mutual 
problems. 

I am not entirely unacquainted 
with school affairs. I do not pretend 
to any expert knowledge of class- 
rooms, curricula or pedagogy. But if 
| confine myself to some facts in 
the area of public relations, I may 
be able at least to summarize some 
of your own thinking. 

The first fact, and a fact of inesti- 
mable importance to you, is that 
schools are news. Today it is abund- 
antly clear that anything that con- 
cerns schools is of great interest to 
the public, the taxpayer, your cus- 
tomers if you will. Business Week 
in April devoted a cover and 17 
pages of two issues to a discussion 
of education in the United States. 
Life, a magazine which aims at the 
popular audience, has shown a con- 
tinuing concern with educational 
affairs, Newspapers run serialized 
books like Why Johnny Can't Read, 
and put school news on the front 
page. 


Reasons for Interest 


There are good reasons for this 
general interest. Many parents are 
running into the unpleasant reality 
of half-day sessions for their chil- 
dren. They can no longer take it for 
granted that a desk will be ready for 





Editor's Note: This article is based on 
an address by Charles F. Moore, Jr., vice 
president of the Ford Motor Co., in 
charge of public relations and advertising. 
It was presented before the National 
School Public Relations Association annual 
convention in Detroit last July. Altho ad- 
dressed primarily to public relations lead- 
ers, his ideas, we believe, are valuable for 
at! to read and consider. 
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What a Business Man Thinks About 
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Freddy when Freddy is ready for 
the desk. In their march to the 
suburbs they enjoy the blessings of 
green grass on the lawns and green 
stamps at the stores, but often they 
find that there is no little red school- 
house or even the beginnings of a 
school system. When Sputnik flashed 
into space, many Americans—poli- 
ticians as well as parents—went into 
orbit about scientific education. And 
altho the faint little “Beep, beep” 
radioed from the satellite doesn't 
sound like the crack of doom, it 
does give cause for concern. So true 
is this that I have even heard reli- 
able reports that, among young 
mothers, schools are becoming the 
number one topic of kaffeeklatsch 
conversation. 

Out of this general interest in our 
educational system has sprung a new 
crop of experts. Most people have 
a theory about what, as they put it, 
is wrong with the schools, Teachers 
are too progressive or not progres- 
sive enough. Too much attention is 
given to athletics, or kids today are 
too soft. We should throw out all 
this claptrap about driver training 
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and underwater basketweaving and 
return to the three R’s, or we should 
be teaching children subjects that 
better equip them to earn a living. 

Of course, many of these experts 
have only the vaguest impression 
about schools and their purposes and 
methods, but that doesn’t make them 
any less vocal. 

Recently a friend of mine who is 
a teacher told me that at a PTA 
meeting the father of one of his stu- 
dents bragged a bit about how he 
helped his son with his English 
themes. “Why,” said the man, “the 
boy showed me a paper the other 
night and I caught two mistakes in 
it. I seen them mistakes right off.” 


Right to Criticize 


Unfortunately, the people who 
criticize schools are often badly un- 
informed. But their criticism is not 
always vicious. I do not mean to 
imply that. Nor do I want to say that 
parents have no right to criticize. 
They do. But part of your public re- 
lations task is to meet the kind of 
criticism which springs principally 
from misinformation or lack of in- 
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Unfortunately, the people who criticize the schools are badly uninformed. 








formation. The better you make 
known the actual facts about schools, 
the more effectively you will do your 
job. You have a good story to tell, 
I believe. It is only necessary to tell 
it attractively and consistently, day 
in and day out. 

If you think about the matter 
for a minute, you will realize that 
the automobile industry is in a situa- 
tion not too dissimilar to your own. 

Last month a national magazine 
contained an article entitled, “The 
Car Detroit Should Be Building”— 
and this is just a single instance of 
the managing that has been going 
on from the grandstand. Small for- 
eign cars are held up by some as a 
shining prototype of what Ford 
should be producing in the Rouge. 
We are accused of making cars too 
wide, too long, too much chrome, 
too expensive. Politicians join econo- 
mists in belaboring the industry. We 
have been the object of more back- 
seat advice than has been dispensed 
since Adam and Eve were driven 
out of Paradise. I tell you this not 
by way of complaint, but only to in- 
dicate that we too have experience 
of your kind of problem. 

In fact, the lead editorial in the 
latest issue of The Saturday Review 
significantly joins schools and auto- 
mobiles together. The editorial be- 
gins with these words: “Nineteen- 
hundred and fifty-eight may go 
down in history as the year when 
many Americans first expressed dis- 
satisfaction with two of the things 
they had been proudest of: their 
automobiles and their schools.” 

We need not be surprised by such 
criticism. Many circumstances com- 
bine in the present situation to make 
people, ourselves included, tense 
and fearful. The recession, Russian 
satellites, challenges to American 
prestige around the world—all these 
events are disquieting. We feel some- 
what helpless in their presence, and 
in our fear and discontent we tend 
to blame institutions, whether they 
be schools or corporations. We may 
not be fair or logical in so doing. 
but we are quite human. 


Keep People Informed 

As public relations practitioners, 
at times it may be discouraging that. 
on top of your other efforts, you 
have to stop to answer critics and 
to explain your position again and 
again. The temptation rises to say, 
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“Look, we know our business and 
well run it the way it ought to be 
run. Now just leave us alone.” But 
of course that is not possible. In fact, 
if public relations has any substan- 
tial contribution to make, such is 
not a desirable course of action even 
when things are going along without 
a hitch. It is always well to keep 
people informed. It is never good to 
allow the channels of communica- 
tion to become clogged. 

Up to this point I have spoken of 
a rather negative and discouraging 
effect that the present uproar about 
schools has induced. But that is by 
no means an effect that should last. 
It is true that nearly everybody 
fancies that he knows vour business 
better than you do, What is much 
more significant is that nearly every- 
body is talking about your business. 
That fact offers you a great chal- 
lenge and a great opportunity. 

The present uproar over education 
is so widespread and has continued 
so long that it indicates the Ameri- 
can people are ready for a broad 
and fundamental change in their 
schools. Now, it would seem, is the 
time to help direct their thinking to 
those things which schools need 
most. New laboratories and scientific 
equipment; new libraries and class- 
rooms; higher pay for teachers to- 
gether with greater prestige—these 
are some of the directions in which 
you can turn people’s thinking. It 
has been said that we get the kind 
of school that we deserve. The other 
side of the coin is that schools get 
the kind of support that they demon- 
strate they deserve. The great surge 
of interest in education can become 
a mighty groundswell of support if 
the schools indicate they know 
where they are going and what they 
need to arrive there. Your oppor- 
tunity lies in enlisting this support. 


Securing Listeners 


One of the greatest difficulties 
about telling people any story is to 
get them to listen. First it is neces- 
sary to attract their attention—as 
those among you who are teachers 
know all too well. A research agency 
recently discovered that an average 
family of four is exposed to 1,518 
different ads in a single 15-hour 
day. That’s pretty stiff competition. 
No one who is trying to communi- 
cate can take a chance against those 
odds. He has to fight for his audi- 
ence—and that is a major effort of 











the advertising and public relations 
people. 

But any apathy, any indifference 
to your story has long ago been 
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dispelled. The people you are try- | 
ing to reach are anxious to be 7 


reached. They want to know what 


the schools are doing and how. As © 
I understand it, your primary aim ‘s 7 





to induce in parents an understand- 4 
ing of the basic philosophy of the | 
school system. They are eager to | 
hear it explained, And they will talk | 
about it—not over the clothesline, és | 
they once did—but over their cha:- © 
and on commuter |: 
trains. They will discuss it and kick | 
it around and perhaps even fin] | 
some fault with it. But they wil © 


coal burners 


try to understand it if it is explaine | 
to them. 


I must confess that often I have | 
found school events to be lacking © 
in public relations planning. I have | 
stood in many hallways not very p:- | 
tiently waiting to chat for a minute | 


with a teacher who had a hard time 
connecting me with my children. | 


have felt that PTA meetings fre- | 


quently do not show half the plan- 
ning of a class reunion, As a con- 
sequence, the story that the schoo!s 
have to tell loses its impact. 
It is lost in trivial annoyances 
and a golden opportunity goes 
aglimmering. 


I realize the difficulties of budget | 


and personnel to do the job you are 


obviously capable of doing. More- | 


over, on examination, I have re- 


versed my field and have become |” 


surprised at all that you are already 
achieving. However, I would like to 
emphasize that the present concern 
about schools presents you with a 


once-in-several-lifetimes opportunity | 


to perform a truly significant service 


for education in America. You can | 
pioneer an area of public relations — 


that is still largely unexplored. And 


in doing so you can direct the | 


American people to support what is 
worthwhile in schools and_ school 
systems so that your children and 
mine—and theirs—emerge from their 
studies better prepared to face life 
than any previous generation has 
ever been. That’s an opportunity not 
many people ever encounter. 


Suggestions for Better PR 


What could I, as a man engaged 
in public relations, suggest as a 
means of seizing this opportunity? 
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First, I think it is extremely im- 
vortant to keep in the very fore- 
front of your minds that people have 
. right to know about their schools. 
They build the schools and keep 
hem operating, They pay salaries. 
“hey supply the children who are 
he whole reason for the schools’ 
xistence. If they sometimes seem 
nreasonable, it is necessary that 
ou maintain your patience. You 
rent horse doctors ramming large 
ills down animals’ throats. Yours 
re the methods of information and 
ersuasion. You have to remain calm 
nd objective. You will present the 
arents’ side of the case to school 
dministrators and boards of edu- 
ation, who may be miffed. Your 
rst duty is to work for actions on 
ne part of the schools that best 
serve the public. You have to con- 
ince the people with whom you 
work that they can’t do unreasonable 
wx ill-tempered things and then coat 
‘hem over with two pounds of pub- 
lic relations. In furnishing complete 
factual information, they are doing 
nly what they ought to do. 


Again I do not want to generalize 
from my individual experience, but 
[ think it is fairly common for teach- 
ers and boards of education and 
schools to give active evidence of 
resenting criticism, It is always in- 
teresting to read the angry letters to 
the editor from teachers or teachers 
associations following the publica- 
tion of any article that even mildly 
chides some phase of education. 
Sure, some criticism is unreasonable 
and woefully uninformed. But if 
Dad wants to know why, as a matter 
of fact, Johnny can’t read, it doesn’t 
help to sneer at Rudolph Flesch or 
to look down one’s nose at the Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers and the primers 
Dad remembers. Isn’t it .etter to 
thank him for his interest and to 
inform him of what is being done to 
help Johnny? Wouldn't it be wise to 
take him thru the school library or 
to invite him to a reading class? 
His inquiries and concern are based 
on the solid fact of parenthood. 
Isn’t it better to take advantage of 
his interest to make him an ally 
rather than to send him away fum- 
ng at those know-it-alls in the 
school office? 

One thing we can be sure of 
s that we are going to receive 
riticism. 

[ do not mean that any action 
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affecting curricula or the basic phi- 
losophy of the schools should be 
undertaken simply because it is good 
public relations. That is not what is 
wanted. The decisions on those mat- 
ters belong with professional educa- 
tors and should be made on sound 
educational principles. It is their 
task to supply leadership, not to 
attempt the impossible task of read- 
ing the public mind, And this is my 
second thought: people want leader- 
ship in educational matters and they 
want to know where they are being 
led. 

It would seem, then, to be one of 
the first functions of a school sys- 
tem to determine its objectives and 
to set up a platform announcing 





The problem that confronts you requires plan- 
ning . . . by continuing day-to-day effort. 


those objectives. What might this 
platform be? 

The same Saturday Review edi- 
torial which I mentioned earlier has 
this to say: it is more im- 
portant to ask what schools are for. 
And the question can be put very 
simply: Should they follow or should 
they make at least an effort to di- 
rect? Should they adjust men to 
society or try to adjust society to 
man?” 


Objectives of Education 


Another well-reasoned program 
was offered for consideration last 
vear by Theodore O. Yntema, vice 
president—finance, of Ford Motor 
Company. Mr. Yntema for many 
years was a professor of statistics 
and of business and economic policy 
at the University of Chicago. Speak- 
ing of a liberal arts education, he 
said: 

“I would that have 


say you 


achieved a liberal education if you 
have a sense of values thoughtfully 
evolved—if you have the basic skills 
and abilities generally needed to do 
the world’s work—if you have a fair 
amount of classified and ordered 
knowledge—if you find satisfaction 
in work and play, and enjoyment in 
the good things of life. In addition, 
of course, you may—and an edu- 
cated person often does—possess 
specialized competence in some par- 
ticular field of knowledge or 
activity. 

“Clearly, liberal arts education is 
designed to develop a sense of val- 
ues, to impart systematic knowledge 
in various fields, and to help acquire 
joy in doing and living. There is no 
other kind of education designed for 
these important goals. A liberal edu- 
cation, formal—or gained the hard 
way by personal observation and in- 
dividual study—is a sine qua non 
of a full life.” 

It seems to me that this is a wor- 
thy goal for any educational system. 

One of your first professional re- 
sponsibilities is to be a kind of gad- 
fly goading the educators with 
whom you work into assuming the 
leadership they should exercise. Be- 
fore you go to the public, you are 
the public. You ask the questions 
that mothers will ask about teaching 
methods. You insist on sound reasons 
for adopting a philosophy, as fathers 
will insist. You're a two-way channel 
of communication, not a one-way 
valve. You aren't a publicist. You're 
a professional with professional re- 
sponsibilities. As you discharge them 
well, you will assist your associates 
to make the most effective use of 
their talents in solving what has 
been called our educational crisis. 

The problem that confronts you 
does not, it seems, admit of any easy 
solution. It requires close, hard-plan- 
ning. We have to construct programs 
and carry them out by continuing, 
day-to-day effort. The job can be- 
come easier, however, as you enlist 
community support. 

Automobile dealers say that their 
best salesman is the last customer 
they have sold. He goes out full of 
enthusiasm and shows his new car 
to his friends and neighbors. As you 
succeed in telling your story, you 
will enlist ever stronger community 
support so that your, strength will 
be multiplied many times. 












Since the advent of Sputnik some of the schools 


severest critics claim educators have been completely 


satisfied with education as it is. A review of 


last year’s statewide activities show 


Wisconsin School Leaders 
Are Studying Curriculum 


ARTHUR ADKINS 
State Curriculum Coordinator 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


N THE current epidemic of fault 

finding and discontent with the 
public schools one sometimes gets 
the impression that no one is sat- 
isfied except the “educationists.” Are 
administrators, supervisors, and 
teacher-trainers in Wisconsin com- 
placent? Are they aware of current 
curriculum problems? Do they know 
about Sputnik? Do they know that 
some of the old curriculum prob- 
lems are still with us? Are they con- 
cerned about curriculum at all? Or 
do they worry only about the three 
B’s of modern school administration 
—buses, budgets, and buildings? Do 
they want to listen only, to be told 
what to do and think, or are they 
willing to share in deliberation and 
evaluation of today’s issues? 

Twenty-two one-day conferences 
for school administrators and super- 
visors and teacher educators were 
held thruout the state in 1957 and 
1958. Altho inflation and the rising 
tide of children still threatened to 
inundate these school leaders with 
problems of finance, housing, and 
finding teachers, they spent the day 
at these 22 meetings in serious con- 
sideration of problems and issues in 
curriculum, in supervision, and in 
teaching. The story of these meet- 
ings and what took place at them is 
one of the most interesting of the 
vear. 

While the original stimulus for 
these conferences came from the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the planning for each meeting 
was done by a local committee in 
each area. Supervisors from the De- 
partment served as resource people 
in helping to plan the meetings and 
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in the conferences themselves. Each 
local committee in each of the 22 
areas planned the program around 
curriculum problems that they con- 
sidered important for schools in that 
area. For this reason each confer- 
ence was unique, just as each Wis- 
consin school is unique. The only 
thing the different meetings had in 
common was the way in which they 
were planned. This made it pleasant 
for supervisors in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction who 
could attend several of these meet- 
ings and find them all absorbing. 


Variety in Conferences 


The conferences showed their va- 
riety fully as much by the way they 
were organized as by the topics they 
considered. Some used _ kick-off 
speakers and some did not. Some 
used panels, others symposia, others 
reports of problems and practices, 
and still others used all three. Some 
conferences divided the participants 
by types of work, others by grade 
level, others by interests, and some 
by lot. Some conferences opened 
with a general session, some closed 
with one, some did both, and some 
did neither. At some meetings the 
participants chose their groups and 
their topics, at others they were 
assigned; sometimes groups were 
formed in advance, and sometimes 
they were formed on the spot. But 
alwavs provisions were made for 
some part of the day to be spent 
in small, informal, face-to-face dis- 
cussion groups. The meetings were 
held in large schools and small ones, 
in hotels, YMCA’s, civic centers, and 
club rooms. Some planning commit- 
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tees arranged for summaries of the 
proceedings to be made and dis- 
tributed while others decided that 
such summaries were of no use to 
those who attended and of no in- 
terest to those who did not. These 
22 conferences represented everv 
conceivable type of meeting. 

One might wonder, if the topics 
for study and discussion at meetings 
of this kind are selected by local 
committees of busy school men, 
whether problems of real signifi- 
cance will be considered, or only 
shop-worn and trivial topics? Will 
they stick to safe items, staying away 
from areas of controversy? Will they 
concern themselves only with the 
practical, without regard for the 
theoretical or philosophical issues? 
Because the meetings were sparked 
by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, will the planners expect 
the Department to determine the 
agenda and the outcomes? Will 
these school men show an awareness 
of changes in the world today, and 
willingness to consider what changes 
the school might have to make? If 
they are aware of today’s world and 
its pressures upon the school, will 
they show an unthinking resistance 
to these influences, on the one hand, 


or a too-easy yielding to them on the 


other? 


Aware of Problems 


One who has attended these con- 
ferences is impelled to state that 
the answer to all these questions is. 
“No.” Most striking was the way 
these school leaders responded to 
the challenge implicit in the last 
questions in the paragraph above. 
Sputnik and Explorer and what they 
mean for education were cussed anc 
discussed at many of these meetings 
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The participants showed an aware- 
ness of the problems and the issues 
involved, and a willingness to face 
them. Several of the meetings sin- 
sled out this area as the theme of 
he day. Demands for more science, 
nore mathematics, more grammar, 
nore foreign languages, had a pro- 
iounced effect upon one planning 
ommittee; they set as the major 
wroblem for the entire day “How 
o meet the increasing demands for 
dditions to the curriculum in the 
ice of present limits on the school 
lay and the school year.” 

It was heartening to observe in 
hese conferences, as well as in 
vany other circumstances, how 
juickly school administrators re- 
cted to the challenges of today and 
ow sanely they met them. The most 
ommon response seemed to be a 
lea for balance—balance between 
he sciences and the humanities, be- 
ween the academic and the unaca- 
demic, between the new and the 
id, in the curriculum of the school. 
This reaction did not seem to stem 
from a desire to avoid the challenge, 
but from a conscious awareness of 
the need for perspective. For once 
those who criticize the schools for 
being too slow to change and to 
adapt to changing conditions had 
reason to be grateful for this inertia. 
Perhaps the same characteristics of 
the school, as a stable element in so- 
ciety, which make innovations diff- 
cult to introduce may help to 
preserve them once they are 
established. 

These meetings also demonstrated 
that Wisconsin leaders in education 

are not concerned only with new 
problems. They recognized that 
many of the old issues in education 
are still unresolved and many of the 
old questions still need to be an- 
swered. It was evident also that their 
concerns were not trivial ones. As 
they showed that they realized that 
administration was more than budg- 
ets, so they showed that they knew 
that supervision is more than in- 
spection and that there is more to 
teaching than textbooks. They lis- 
tened to speakers and to each other 
on issues such as the core curricu- 
lum versus the departmentalized 
curriculum, the gifted and the handi- 
capped, individual differences and 
homogeneous grouping, the teaching 
£ reading at all levels of school, 
nd the place of the fundamental 


kills. 
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Curriculum is Many Things 


Recognizing that curriculum is 
more than subject matter, these ad- 
ministrators considered such prob- 
lems as the relationship between 
vocational and adult education, be- 
tween the curriculum and the extra 
curriculum, between the academic 
and the nonacademic in the curricu- 
lum, between guidance and the cur- 
riculum. The special problems in the 
small school, of urban and rural 
schools, of a society changing from 
agricultural to industrial, and ques- 
tions of philosophy and belief as 
well as research, were either topics 
of discussion or showed their influ- 
ence upon discussion. 

Since the conference participants 
were in positions of leadership it 
was natural that they show concern 
for the problems of teachers. They 
exchanged ideas and practices on 
teaching methods such as units of 
work, instructional materials, audio- 
visual aids, and lesson plans, Their 
own problems as educational leaders 
formed a large part of the confer- 
ences. Some tried and tested answers 
and some new ideas were proposed 
to questions like these: What is the 
administrator's responsibility in cur- 


riculum development? How does 
one organize a staff for curriculum 
study? How does one evaluate in- 
service education program? To what 
extent do laymen participate in cur- 
riculum study planning? How does 
one encourage it? How can we help 
teachers become better teachers, and 
what suggestions can we make to 
teacher education institutions for the 
better preparation of teachers? 


Department Helped 


The State Department of Public 
Instruction members who _partici- 
pated in these conferences also re- 
ceived full value from them. Not 
only were they gratified at the 
seriousness with which school lead- 
ers showed their concern for cur- 
ricular_ problems, but they also 
received considerable help for their 
own work. Questions such as where 
the Wisconsin curriculum program 
should go in the future, what part 
state supervisors should play in local 
curriculum study and planning, how 
state curriculum bulletins should be 
used, and what additional ones are 
needed, received their share of at- 
tention. An issue which arose re- 
peatedly illustrates as well as any 
the variety of thought that prevails 























The most common plea seemed to be a balance between the sciences and the humanities, 
between the academic and the unacademic, between the new and the old In the curriculum. 
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on many important problems. At one 
meeting a sizeable number felt so 
strongly that the state should pre- 
pare and distribute a course of 
study, which allocated subject mat- 
ter by grade levels and by subject 
fields, that a special study group was 
formed on that topic. At another 
meeting a discussion group consid- 
ered this idea and resolved unani- 
mously that if a course of study were 
to be prepared it should be done at 
the local level and not for the state 
as a whole. At still another confer- 
ence a similar proposal in one of the 
study groups was fiercely debated 
and voted upon with 11 people vot- 
ing for it, 11 against it, and three 
abstaining. If one were to make any 
general conclusion from these 22 
meetings thruout the state it would 
be that Wisconsin’s educational 
leaders, like the communities they 
represent, are too varied and too 
independent to tolerate uniformity 
in our schools. 





Curriculum Comments 


OME teachers of multiple-period 

classes have complained that 
they have no place to go when the 
annual convention at Milwaukee 
breaks up into sectional meetings. 
Should they go to the English or the 
Social Studies section? Should they 
go to the Math or the Science sec- 
tion? Some of these teachers are in 
junior high schools, most of which 
have some form of core or multiple- 
period organization, some are in 7th 
and 8th grades of eight-year elemen- 
tary schools, most of which are at 
least partially organized on a self- 
contained class room basis, and 
some are elementary or high school 
teachers who are interested in fur- 
ther integration of knowledge and 
experience. 

Some of us who are interested in 
this problem have petitioned the 
WEA to establish a section on the 
core or multiple-period. Such a 
meeting will be scheduled this fall 
as an experiment to see how wide- 
spread the interest is. Watch for it 
in the program for the convention 
and if you fall in one of the cate- 
gories listed above give it your sup- 
port. If enough interest is shown the 
WEA will contribute the financial 
help in making it a permanent part 
of the state organization. 

(Turn to page 53) 


Our Students Buy Books 


LOT has been written lately 

on whether more reading was 
done in yesteryear than today. If 
our students at Arrowhead are cri- 
teria, youngsters are reading more 
and better books today than when 
I was in high school. 

We sell paper-back books at our 
school, and students buy them and 
read them! And they read them be- 
cause they want to—not as assign- 
ments, or book reports, or extra 
credit, 

The idea of selling paper-backs 
was born when I read in a pam- 
phlet on developing reading habits 
that availability of reading material 
is of prime importance. Now if I’ve 
read that statement once, I’ve read it 
20 times, but at this reading I began 
to ask: “Do our students have books 
readily available? The Library?—yes. 
It offers a fine variety of books, mag- 
azines, and pamphlets. The English 
classP—yes and no. I had made pa- 
per-backs available to my English 
classes thru a book club, but the 
arrangement was unsatisfactory. 
About 16 books a month were of- 
fered from which to choose; but this 
provided no opportunity to learn 
wise book selection, since it didn’t 
allow students to thumb thru the 
book or browse among the offerings. 
Furthermore, it took two to three 
weeks for books to arrive after or- 
dering. This often proved to be 
longer than an adolescent patience 
could be stretched, and some sales 
were lost as a result. Also, it is hard 
for a youngster to maintain enthusi- 
asm to read a book over a three- 
week waiting period. 

What could be done to make 
books more available, and at the 
same time give students an oppor- 
tunity to make their own book se- 
fections? The answer was simple: 
sell paper-back books in a manner 
similar to that found at the corner 
drug store, with a few “improved” 
differences. 

This suggestion was made to my 
English Class, where it was eagerly 
picked up. A committee was chosen 
to select our original stock. The 
books and a rotating rack were or- 
dered from the local newsdealer, and 
we were in business. 

Books offered range all the way 
from Dennis the Menace cartoons 


MARVIN SOLOMON 


Reading Program Director 
Arrowhead High School 
Hartland, Wisconsin 


to The Age of Ideology, Ivanhoe, 
and The Negro in American Culture. 
In six months we ‘sold about 550 
books to a student body of 450. And 
the kids are reading them—because | 
constantly hear remarks such as, “I 
liked that book on rocks and miner- 
als. It tells all about their formation 
and everything.” Or, “Would you 
order another book on satellites? 
John was telling me about his, and 
I want one too.” 

Another indication that availabil- 
ity will increase the amount one 
reads is that our teachers are buy- 
ing these paper-backs—3, 4, 5, and 
6 at a time. 

When we get a supply of new 
books, an announcement is made in 
the morning, and at noon, when the 
book rack is brought out, there is 
quite a group browsing thru the new 
offerings. We sell anywhere from 
25 to 40 books on these days. 

There is a mistaken impression 
among both students and adults that 
books published in paper-back form 
are all cheap, pulp, or lewd works. 
It’s true that these types are the ones 
found most frequently on the racks 
of drug stores, bus stations, etc., but 
a glance at the lists of paper-back 
titles will readily show that many 
excellent titles are also published in 
paper-back form. 

It is important that students learn 
this distinction. If they do, they will 
be better prepared, and perhaps 
more inclined to influence local mer- 
chants to improve their paper-back 
selections. 

But perhaps the most important 
result of our project is the establish- 
ment of a habit—the habit of buying 
books—which enables one to have 
these books at home or on his per- 
son where they are handy, to be 
picked up and read when the time 
and inclination are right. Reading a 
book that is one’s own, stimulates 
a greater feeling of closeness with 
the contents of the book, just as a 
person feels closer to a tool which 
he owns, moreso than one _ he 
borrows. 
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A Statement on Public Education 


} UCH is being said and written today about our 

public schools. Everything that is said is true— 
somewhere. All of us know that there are some schools 
wiere the quality of education is as limited as some 
of the critics are saying. There are many other places 
where the quality of education meets every demand of 
the severest critics, In all cases the quality depends, in 
large part, on what our citizens want and demand in 
each community. 

Small high schools and inadequate elementary schools 
cannot offer the variation in subjects that can be offered 
in larger schools. It is the obligation of each school 


: district to organize itself so that each school is large 


enough to offer the kind of education that the people 
want. If we accept this belief, people have the right 
and duty to evaluate critically their own schools, but 
not those of another district. 


DUCATION costs more money each year and will 
continue to cost more as long as the school popu- 
lation increases each year and the purchasing power of 
the dollar declines. In the final analysis the educational 
offering will be largely conditioned by what the com- 
munity is willing to pay. 
Nearly two hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson 
wrote some revolutionary statements including “all men 
are created equal” and “governments derive their just 


- powers from the consent of the governed.” To the 
_ independent thinking pioneer American these were 
- such challenging words that out of his belief in their 


possibilities there developed a: still more revolutionary 
concept—Universal, Free, Public Education. Ignorance 


and democracy are incompatible. Jefferson believed 


that ordinary people could accomplish extraordinary 
results, America’s program of universal public educa- 


' tion has been the means to this end. After all, it is not 


' mere coincidence that democracy, a high standard of 
_ living, industrial progress, and public education exist 
| side by side in the United States as in no other country 


Rates Vain ORES oe 


of the world. 


ECENT research and practice have centered upon 

the identification of differences in pupils, and the 
provision of proper learning conditions. Cyclic changes 
of educational emphases reflect changing patterns of 
values. Presently the focus of attention is on the educa- 
tion of “the gifted child.” Those with special talents 
and special abilities should be, and often are, given an 
opportunity to proceed at their own best rate. However. 
at no time should educational quality be measured in 
terms of the education for our intellectually elite alone. 
Those with less ability must be provided opportunities 
compatible with their respective abilities. In a free so- 
ciety, the educational system reflects the free spirit of 
its people. Our belief in free American education, its 
sensitivity and ability to adjust to the wishes and needs 
of its people, as opposed to rigid state controls, is the 
great underlying strength of a free people. Every 
American youth today feels that his particular educa- 
tion will serve him, his needs, and all other people 
better than an education that primarily serves the state. 


NATION indicates its standard of values in many 

ways: in an economic pattern that measures suc- 
cess in material wealth; in a morality that defines 
wrongdoing as getting caught; in a wage scale that 
pays unskilled workers as much or more than educa- 
tors; in a derisive attitude that lampoons and carica- 
tures the intellectual as an egghead; in a leisure time 
program devoted to TV westerns, professional sport, 
and rock ‘n roll. Schools are an institution of society 
and they reflect that society. Thus, as America looks at 
its schools and is dissatisfied, it looks at its own 
imperfections. 


Wisconsin has always maintained a broad, general 
educational program for all of its youth, but it must 
continue to maintain the diversity of quality and bal- 
ance that its citizens have historically expected and 


received. 
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MAIN FLOOR 


Featuring a complete line of Dr. Locke. Foot 
Saver and Natural Bridge shoes nationally 
known for walking comfort. These wonderful 


shoes, offer you quality that lasts 


5] 1” Re 397" 


SECOND FLOOR 


Here you'll find a beautiful array of the season's 
latest high fashion shoes and smart styling by 


such famous names as Valentine Paradise and 


Paradise Kittens 
5] ] 95 - 5] 9. 





CASUAL SHOP 


The lower level at Caspar! & Virmond is devoted to flats and 


wedaies 


These are shoes you'll enjoy living in. You'll find a complete 
selection of colors and styles by Cover Girl. Naturalettes 
Fortunet. Kickerinos Friendly. Edith Henry. Alaskan Boots 


$7.5 " $] 2% 


Daniel Green and Oomphie Slippers 


for play. on the job, school and around the house 


pak Wek ST } 


3 floors of fashion shoes! 


5 


Exclusively women’s shoes... 
and 3 floors of the finest 


selection of famous brand names) 


you'll find anywhere. 


That’s one reason why thousan 1s 


smart Wisconsin women 
shop at Caspari & Virmond. 


You'll love shopping here, too 
You'll be fitted to perfection . . 
you'll have a complete 

range of styles, colors and 
sizes to choose from. 


Make a point of seeing the 
new fall shoes at 
Caspari & Virmond soon. 


Handbags to Match 
Hosiery by Phoenix 











Open Monday and Thursday Evening 


Serving Wisconsin 57 Years 


In Green Bay It’s 
TOMBAL’S 


120 N. Washington St. 


Now in Our New Location 


314 W. WISCONSIN AVENUE 


With 3 Brand New Floors of 
America’s Finest Shoes 
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Your WEA Offers Choice Programs 
tor Milwaukee Convention, November 6-8 


YRESIDENT ANDERSON on his 
5 page, “Professionally Speaking,” 
‘ges teachers to make the most of 
ieir annual convention in Milwau- 
e November 6-8. Capable and na- 
mally-known speakers have been 
lected to provide information and 
ispiration for the thousands of 
teachers who will attend their an- 
nual session. Sectional chairmen 
have planned interesting and worth- 
while programs for the afternoon 
and have secured talent to help 
teachers in their special interest 
fields. Your presence and your con- 
tributions to the discussions will 
help make the 1958 convention an- 
other one of the memorable events 
in the second century of the growth 
of your professional organization. 


Thursday Morning 

Lyman V. Ginger, past NEA presi- 
dent and dean of the College of 
Education of the University of Ken- 
tucky, will be the first featured 
speaker Thursday morning on the 
topic, “Your Trophy Case.” During 
his year as NEA president he trav- 
eled thruout the nation observing 
the educational problems in our own 
country and as a representative of 
the educators of the United States 
attending the UNESCO meeting in 





CARLOS P. ROMULO 
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General sessions, sectional meetings, and luncheon 


programs present a sufficient variety to meet the 


professional demands of most Wisconsin educators. 


Rome he absorbed the opinions of 
leaders of other lands. From that 
background we may expect some 
“straight from the shoulder” talk on 
educational matters. 


Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine am- 
bassador to the United States, will 
be the second speaker Thursday 
morning on the topic, “Has the 
World a Conscience?” He was one 
of the Founding Fathers of the 
United Nations and one of the sign- 
ers of the original Charter in San 
Francisco in 1945. 


His statesmanship and the high 
regard in which he was held by 
other delegates led to his election to 
a term as president of the United 
Nations Assembly. His long and 
close connection with the UN -has 
placed him in a position to see the 
growth of a world conscience. Spe- 
cific instances to prove the develop- 
ment of world understanding are 
related by him out of his study 
and personal contacts since World 
War IL. 

A graduate of the University of 
the Philippines and Columbia Uni- 
versity, he began his career of jour- 
nalism which soon led to his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Information 
and Public Relations in President 
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Quezon’s War Cabinet in 1941, and 
later he became resident commis- 
sioner to the United States. He had 
a distinguished military career as an 
aide on the staff of General Mac- 
Arthur during the World War II 
and has been chief delegate of the 
Philippines to several regional and 
international conferences. 

General Romulo, who spoke at 
the Saturday session of the WEA 
convention in 1943, was rated as an 
outstanding speaker. 


Friday Morning 

Leading off as the first speaker 
Friday morning is Raymond J. See- 
ger, the scientist who will spell out 
the needs for scientific education if 
America is to survive in a highly 
competitive world. From the title 
of his subject, “Imperatives for 
Peace,” we may anticipate that, as 
a scientist, he will make us realize 
that we are living in an age far more 
significant and revolutionary than 
any we read about in history. 

Frank G. Clement, governor of 
Tennessee, will be the second 
speaker of the Friday morning ses- 
sion, following the appearance of 
the United States Army Chorus. 


Saturday Morning : 
Josephine Wetzler, one of radio’s 
busiest and most talented women, 
will start the Saturday morning pro- 
gram with the subject, “Education 
Is a Selling Job.” Before entering 
radio in 1935 she was a newspaper 
woman. Later she joined the staff 
of WMBD in Peoria where she be- 
came director of women’s activities, 
wrote and produced her own pro- 
grams, and interviewed many fa- 
mous personalities. In 1943 she be- 
came affiliated with WLS and has 
been director of education since 
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1947. Her several years as conductor 
of the WLS “School Time” pro- 
gram, which is broadcast to Mid- 
west classrooms, gives her a fund 
of knowledge about teaching and 
the problems of selling education to 
the public. 

In 1948 Mrs. Wetzler at the re- 
quest of the U. S. Army and the 
Department of State went to Ger- 
many as a “visiting expert” on youth 
problems. In 1951 she launched a 
program series called, “The New 
World of Atomic Energy,” to bring 
the story of the peacetime uses of 
nuclear fission to a level under- 
standable to grade school students. 
At the request of the U, S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Mrs. Wetzler 
up-dated the series for presentation 
in 1954 as “The March of Science.” 

For the concluding speaker for the 
1958 convention, Walter Sullivan, 
the chief polar correspondent for the 
New York Times, will tell the teach- 
ers about “Antarctica-The Last 
Unknown.” In this International 
Geophysical Year his graphic and 
exciting account of this “unearthly 
world” is most timely. Sullivan pre- 
sents a vivid picture of this amazing 
land which was once a tropical for- 
est: where active volcanoes thrust 
thru the thick ice cap; where lie the 
greatest coal reserves in the world 
and as yet unknown mineral re- 
sources. He is not an arm-chair 
reporter, but one who has had first- 
hand experience in this most  in- 
hospitable land. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


THURSDAY 


Milwaukee Arena, 8:45 A.M., November 6 


Organ Music—Elmer A. Ihrke 


Greetings—President Gilbert L. Anderson 
Greetings—Harold Vincent, Supt. of Schools, Milwaukee 
Greetings—G. E. Watson, Supt., State Department of 


Public Instruction, Madison 


Your Trophy Case—Lyman V. Ginger 
Has the World a Conscience?—Carlos P. Romulo 


FRIDAY 


Milwaukee Arena, 8:45 A.M., November 7 


Organ Music—Elmer A. Ihrke 


Imperatives for Peace—Raymond J. Seeger 
Subject to be announced—Frank G. Clement 


SATURDAY 


Auditorium, Bruce Hall, 9:30 A.M., November 8 
Education Is a Selling Job—Josephine Wetzler 
Antarctica, The Last Unknown—Walter Sullivan 
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The U.S. Army Chorus under the direction of Captain Samuel Loboda will appear in a special 
concert following the first address of the Friday morning general session. 


U. S. Army Band Chorus 

For a special bonus on Friday the 
WEA officers will present the United 
States Army Chorus between the 
addresses of the two principal speak- 
ers. This famous chorus, formed to 
supplement and extend the many ac- 
tivities of its parent organization— 
the famed United States Army Band, 
has as its mission to provide suitable 
music for military ceremonies and 
functions and to entertain military 
and civilian audiences, Each mem- 
ber of the 40-man group is a hand- 
picked professional, accepted after 
thoro auditions and interviews. 
Members are usually graduates of a 
well-known University, Conserva- 


tory, or School of Music who have 
a highly developed background ot 
solo and ensemble appearances in 
the professional field. The U. S 
Army Chorus has had an outstand- 
ingly consistent measure of accom- 
plishment. Besides its regular sched. 
ule of appearances in Washington 
D. C., it has appeared before many 
organizations thruout the East and 
Midwest. 

Captain Samuel Loboda, assistant 
leader of the U. S, Army Band and 
director of the U. S. Army Chorus 
is a graduate of Indiana (Pennsyl- 
vania) State Teachers College, and 
taught music in his home state oi 
Pennsylvania before entering mili- 
tary service. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Milwaukee Vocational School, Robert L. Cooley 


Auditorium, Thursday, November 6, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding: President Gilbert L. Anderson 


Election 


Parliamentarian: Wm. M. Lamers 
Announcement of Committees 
Report of Credentials Committee 
of Officers: 
Presidents, Executive Committee Members for Dis 
tricts II and V, and Treasurer 


President-Elect, three Vice 


Report of President 


Report of Treasurer 


Report of Executive Secretary 


New Business 


Adoption of 1959 Budget 

Committee Reports: Necrology, Resolutions, Constitu- 
tion, Local Associations, Commission on Teacher 
Education, Council on Education, Retirement, In- 
ternational Relations, Welfare, Public Relations, 
Credit Union 


October 195% 
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STOP IN 


It's easy to 
reach Schuster’s 
from the Arena 








Third Street Store 


Walk 3 blocks east to Plank- 
inton. Take no. 19 or no. 37 
bus north to Schuster’s. 





AT SCHUSTER’S FOR YOUR 





Welcome State Educators to Milwaukee and 


All 4 stores open 
Thursday and Friday nights ‘til 


9 p.m. 


Courtesy Credit Card 


Naturally, there’s lots of shopping you'll want to do when you come to 


Milwaukee. You'll do it with ease and convenience at Schuster’s. 


And, with your Courtesy Credit Card, you can charge all your purchases 


at Schuster’s, the store most Milwaukeeans prefer. Ask for your card 


at the Credit Office of any of the four Schuster stores. Then come— 


have a wonderful time choosing new fashions, fine home furnishings, 


Christmas gifts from Schuster’s wide selections. 


NOTE: Be sure to visit Schuster’s new Red Cross Shoe Store 
conveniently located at Wisconsin and 


12th and Vliet Store 


Walk one block north on 
Sth St. to State. Take no. 71 
bus west to 12th St. Transfer 
to no. 12 or no. 23 direct to 
Schuster’s. 


Mitchell Street Store 


Walk 2 blocks east to 3rd St. 
Take southbound no. 37 bus 
marked ‘Wilson Park’’ direct 
to Schuster’s. 


Plankinton. 








Capitol Court Store 


Walk 3 blocks east to Plank- 
inton. Take no. 19 or no. 37 
bus north to Capitol Dr., bus 
no. 62 direct to Capitol Court. 
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P d Gl C | b national musical festivals abroad. The Varsity Glee 
urdaue ee Uu Club’s services are much in demand, and the WEA is 
fortunate to have them for our annual convention. Re- 


Booked tor Thursday member that Stub No. 2 of your membership admits 


you to this exceptional performance. 


Evening Program Committee Reports Mailed j L , 


WEA Committee Reports have been mailed to the | | 






















































Bruce Hall 8:00 P.M. presidents of local education associations. Since WEA 
in delegates are not certified by the Credentials Commit- 
The Thursday evening program in Bruce Hall of the tee until October 25, our only means to get the reports 
Auditorium for all WEA members has become an estab- _to the delegates on which they will be required to act 
lished highlight of the annual convention. This year —_ is thru the cooperation of the local presidents, Enough 
the Purdue Glee Club, the celebrated musical organi- copies have been sent so that each delegate to the Rep- 
zation with a national and international reputation, resentative Assembly will have the reports in time to 
will be making its second appearance at the WEA study and discuss them before going to the convention. 
convention, and you don't want to miss it. Those who These recommendations are important and when 
attended our annual session in 1952 will remember adopted become the educational policy which governs 
the stellar performance of this great college musical the action of the WEA officials and WEA staff thruout 
group. the year. 
Founded in 1894, the Varsity Glee Club is not only yt — 
the oldest musical organization on the Purdue Univer- Publication of Association Program 
sity campus, but is also one of the richest in tradition. All committee reports which represent the study and 
The current era of the Varsity Glee Club began with recommendations of the various committees are sub-  ~ 
the appointment of Albert P. Stewart to the permanent mitted to the Representative Assembly for approval. 
staff of the University with the major assignment of — Soon after the annual audit report is available in Janu- 
directing vocal musical activities. Under his leadership ary, all reports will be published in a special number 
the organization has become more and more popular — of the Journal and distributed to the entire member- ~ \ 
each year. It has appeared at the inaugural ceremonies ship. They will serve as public pronouncements of the 
of President Truman in 1949 and of President Eisen- | WEA’s established program and as guides to action for 
hower in 1953. It has appeared in concerts from coast _local association officers and members thruout the year. 7 
to coast and has represented the United States at inter- | Look for them in a later Journal. : f. 
| 
. ; 
At the convention ... 
visit The Journal booth! See important educational helps— 7 
These helps include books and booklets on education . . . history . . . science @.)DE LIS 
. hobbies . . . other subjects. Some free, others moderately priced. coi 
& r Cc, 
A Thy \ NEW! Enlarged Edition! ® “ Ih, Smee — 
i : \" : " ° The lp News : _. Bio 12, 
~ Wigernsia The . ween PP arris 
‘ Bt \ i )Cubar 
Story ; Newspaper = 
ee \ ISCONSIN bd ® ¥ steel c 
’ . In the eal 
”7 e. LUCKY 
Stor ” 
aSsroom se 
° feMATRI. 
° * fashio 
Ths ar ntic hi ry Wis i t : to 11, 
The popular, authentic history of “ee ee " A Wbguee, cetth bene tenth, Sully Mean: ‘ ca 
up to date after two years of research and revision. iit tcial aa eek get he i 
Enlarged by 100 pages to 483 pages, with 200 illus- ractical teachers’ manual for effectively using the 4 
trations. Practical for classroom use. Priced at daily newspaper in elementary and high school , 
production cost—$3.50 per copy. By mail, $3.75. e classes. $1.50 per copy, postage prepaid. 
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a DE LISO debs ... 444... 3-inch shaped heel, 
black calf, sizes to 12, AAAAA to B. 2%-in. 
‘shaped heel, black calf, sizes to 12 AAAAA 
“to C, or brown calf, sizes to 11, AAAA to 

ee ee ee re oe eee 19:95" 

BEVIPALLIN .... « 266 « 2%,-in shaped heel, 
black or town-brown calf or black suede, sizes 
10-12 (ARAA tone 223) = ose SS 12.95" 

c BRITISH WALKERS ... 200. . . 2%-inch 
Cuban heel . . . turft-tan antiqued leather, 
msizes'to. BL, AAA ta Boos 25-55 19:95” 

@ RESEARCH “142” ____- 1%, -inch Cuban heel, 

steel arch support . . . black suede, sizes to 11, 
j DER RAGA Ble oe on ape ee 18.95* 

@ LUCKY STRIDE... 017... 1-inch dress flat 
Jheel, black or briarwood calf, sizes to 12, 
iL SG C2 ee ee en Se a eRe ee ae Se BEGS* 

SMATRIX RF-1217.. . . 2%-inch shaped heel, 
~ fashion and comfort pump .. . black calf, sizes 

4 to 11, AAA to C ... brown calf, sizes to 10, 
) AAA RC se es eer 21.95" 

q “sizes 10%2, 11. 1.00 more 
; sizes 11%, 12... . 2.00 more 


add 35c on mail orders 
Write for our Tall Girls’ Catalog 
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Purdue Glee Club 
Booked for Thursday 


Evening Program 


Bruce Hall 8:00 P.M. 

The Thursday evening program in Bruce Hall of the 
Auditorium for all WEA members has become an estab- 
lished highlight of the annual convention. This year 
the Purdue Glee Club, the celebrated musical organi- 
zation with a national and international reputation, 
will be making its second appearance at the WEA 
convention, and you don’t want to miss it. Those who 
attended our annual session in 1952 will remember 
the stellar performance of this great college musical 
group. 

Founded in 1894, the Varsity Glee Club is not only 
the oldest musical organization on the Purdue Univer- 
sity campus, but is also one of the richest in tradition. 
The current era of the Varsity Glee Club began with 
the appointment of Albert P. Stewart to the permanent 
staff of the University with the major assignment of 
directing vocal musical activities. Under his leadership 
the organization has become more and more popular 
each year. It has appeared at the inaugural ceremonies 
of President Truman in 1949 and of President Eisen- 
hower in 1953. It has appeared in concerts from coast 
to coast and has represented the United States at inter- 


national musical festivals abroad. The Varsity Glee 
Club’s services are much in demand, and the WEA is 
fortunate to have them for our annual convention. Re- 


member that Stub No. 2 of your membership admits 
you to this exceptional performance. 


Committee Reports Mailed 


WEA Committee Reports have been mailed to the 
presidents of local education associations. Since WEA 
delegates are not certified by the Credentials Commit- 
tee until October 25, our only means to get the reports 
to the delegates on which they will be required to act 
is thru the cooperation of the local presidents. Enough 
copies have been sent so that each delegate to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly will have the reports in time to 
study and discuss them before going to the convention. 
These recommendations are important and when 
adopted become the educational policy which governs 
the action of the WEA officials and WEA staff thruout 
the year. 


Publication of Association Program 


All committee reports which represent the study and 
recommendations of the various committees are sub- 
mitted to the Representative Assembly for approval. 
Soon after the annual audit report is available in Janu- 
ary, all reports will be published in a special number 
of the Journal and distributed to the entire member- 
ship. They will serve as public pronouncements of the 
WEA’s established program and as guides to action for 
local association officers and members thruout the vear. 
Look for them in a later Journal. 





At the convention ... 
visit The Journal booth! See important educational helps— 


These helps include books and booklets on education . . . history . . . science 


. hobbies . . . other subjects. 


is : \ NEW! Enlarged Edition! 


: Wagan , « 

om The 

ee , Wisconsin 
Story” 


The popular, authentic history of Wisconsin brought 
up to date after two years of research and revision. 
Enlarged by 100 pages to 483 pages, with 200 illus- 
trations. Practical for classroom use, Priced at 
production cost—$3.50 per copy. By mail, $3.75. 













Some free, others moderately priced. 


“The 
Newspaper 
in the 
Classroom” 


A 260-page, cloth bound book, fully illustrated. 
Practical teachers’ manual for effectively using the 
daily newspaper in elementary and high school 
$1.50 per copy, postage prepaid. 





classes. 


For Public and Educational Service 
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. DE LISO debs... 444... 3-inch shaped heel, 
‘black calf, sizes to 12, AAAAA to B. 2%-in. 
‘shaped heel, black calf, sizes to 12 AAAAA 
to C, or brown calf, sizes to 11, AAAA to 


P.VITALITY .... 236... 2%-in shaped heel, 
“black or town-brown calf or black suede, sizes 





A eee | ees 12.95* 
c BRITISH WALKERS ... 200 . . . 2%-inch 
-Cuban heel . . . turft-tan antiqued leather, 

sizesitO. Pl, AAA tol B! 20 eee ce a 19.95" 
@) RESEARCH 142” _____ 1%4-inch Cuban heel, 
steel arch support . . . black suede, sizes to 11, 
Cer re ee 18.95* 
@, LUCKY STRIDE... 017... 1-inch dress flat 
heel, black or briarwood calf, sizes to 12, 
eh, i ee ee er 11.95" 
FMATRIX RF-1217 . . . 2%-inch shaped heel, 
7 fashion and comfort pump .. . black calf, sizes 


3 toll, AAA to CC... brown calf, sizes to 10, 
} AAA to C 


‘sizes 10!2, 11... . 1.00 more 
sizes 11%, 12... . 2.00 more 
add 35¢ on mail orders 
Write for our Tall Girls’ Catalog 
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Nominations 


for 


WEA OFFICERS 


Election, November 6, 1958 











FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 


DONALD C, HOEFT 


Elementary Teacher, 
Jefferson 


Graduate: Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh, 
B.S.; University of Wiscon- 
sin, M.A. 

Experience: Elementary 
teacher, Jefferson 

Educational Activities: 
Past president and_ vice 
president, Jefferson Teach- 
ers Association; 3rd_vice- 
president and Ist vice- 
president, WEA; member, WEA Retirement, Welfare, 
and Executive committees; delegate to Governor's Con- 
ference on Education, WEA, SWEA, TEPS and NEA: 
member, Phi Delta Kappa, NEA, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 





PAUL M. LOOFBORO 


Superintendent, 
New London 


Graduate: Milton Col- 
lege, B.A.; University of 
Wisconsin, M.A. 


Experience: Teacher, 
Reedsburg, Pewaukee, 
Wauwatosa; principal, 
Reedsburg H. S.; super- 
Milwaukee Voca- 





visor, 
tional School; instructor, 
’ Princeton University; su- 


perintendent, Wisconsin Dells and New London 


Educational Activities: Delegate to NEA and TEPS; 
local association delegate to WEA and NWEA; mem- 
ber, Wisconsin Association of School Administrators; 
WEA Welfare Committee; WIAA Advisory Council; 
Vocational Agricultural Advisory Committee; Wisconsin 
Secondary Curriculum Committee; chairman, Profes- 
sional Public Relations Committee, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Schoo] Administrators 
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FOR FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


HARRY W. JONES 
Principal, John Marshall 
School, Wausau 


Graduate: Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens 
Point, B.E.; University of 
Wisconsin, M.S. 


Experience: Rural 


teacher, Oneida County: 
state graded teacher, 
Oneida County; elemen- 


tary teacher, Wausau; ele- 
mentary principal, Wausau 





Educational Activities: 
Life member NEA; delegate to NEA and WEA; WEA 
Constitution Committee; member, National Elementary 
School Principals Association and Wisconsin Elemen- 
tarv Principals Association; past president, Wausau Ed- 
ucation Association and Marathon County Classroom 
Teachers Association 


HOWARD C. KOEPPEN 


Principal, Clinton Elemen- 
tary School 


Graduate: Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee; 
B.E., secondary education; 
Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, B.E., ele- 
mentary education; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, M.S. 

Experience: Elementary 
teacher and principal; 
county supervising teacher 

Educational Activities: 
WEA 2nd and 3rd vice-president; Executive and Wel- 
fare committees; life member of NEA; treasurer, South- 
western Regional Group, County Supervising Teachers 
Association; member, Resolutions Committee, Wiscon- 
sin Association of County Supervising Teachers; dele- 
gate to TEPS and NEA. 


FOR SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


EDITH LUEDKE 


Elementary Teacher, 
West Allis 


Graduate: Sheboygan 
County Teachers College: 
Wisconsin State College. 
Milwaukee, B.S.; graduate 
work, University of Wis- 
consin, University of In- 
diana, University of Dela- 
ware, and Bowling Green 
State University 


Experience: Rura! 
teacher, Sheboygan 
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WELCOME 


Wisconsin Educators 
to Milwaukee! 


at vour service . 


THE NEW 











GREATER GIMBELS 


This dynamic retailing concept, developed 
through a century of doing business and 
decades of serving Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin, offers the visitor to Milwaukee the 
best that knowledge and experience can 
produce. When you shop for yourself, 
your home, and your family at The New 
Greater Gimbels, you are assured of 
GREATER assortments, GREATER value, 
GREATER convenience and GREATER 


service. 


We're on the job Downtown near your 
hotel. We're on the job at the Southgate 
and Mayfair shopping centers if you're 
staying with friends. And, incidentally, 
our magnificent new Mayfair store is the 
newest showplace of the Milwaukee com- 
munity and well worth a trip just to see 
its breathtaking elegance and beauty. 


The New Greater Gimbels is on the job 
to serve you all year ‘round, too, through 
our complete mail and telephone order 
service. If you haven't already discovered 
the wonderful convenience of a charge 
account at The New Greater Gimbels, be 
sure to open yours during convention week. 
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County; ungraded room, Sheboygan County; elemen- 
tary teacher, Milwaukee County and West Allis 


Educational Activities: Past president and treasurer, 
Milwaukee County Teachers Association, past presi- 
dent, vice president and secretary, Milwaukee County 
Council of Teachers, editor of Bulletin; past president 
and member, Executive Committee, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers Association; past secretary, 
National Department of Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion; WEA Welfare, Locals, and NEA Building Fund 
committees; Advisory Council, UW School of Educa- 
tion; life member, NEA; delegate WEA, NEA, TEPS, 
National Department of Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion, North Central Regional Conferences of the De- 
partment Classroom Teachers 


PAUL SCHWANDT 


Teaching Principal, Ele- 
mentary School, Oshkosh 


Graduate: Dodge 
County Normal School; 
Wisconsin State College, 
Oshkosh, B.S.; University 
of Wisconsin, M.S. 


Experience: Teacher and 

teaching principal, State 

Graded School, Browns- 

ville; elementary teacher, 

Fond du Lac and Oshkosh 

Educational Activities: 

Life member, NEA; delegate, WEA, NEWEA, NEA; 

past president, Oshkosh Education Association; mem- 

ber, Wisconsin Elementary School Principals Associa- 

tion and National Elementary School Principals Asso- 

ciation, Wisconsin Department of Classroom Teachers; 

3rd_ vice-president, WEA; member, WEA Welfare and 
Executive committees 


FOR THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT 


GUS C. BOLL 
Supervising Principal, 
Slinger 


Graduate: Wisconsin 
State College, Platteville, 
B.E.; University of Iowa, 
M.A.; graduate work at 
University of Wisconsin 
Experience: Teacher and 
coach at Holmen and 
Whitehall]; supervising 
principal, Whitehall, 
Prairie du Sac, and Slinger 
Educational Activities: 
Member of WEA Locals Committee and WEA Legis- 
lative Committee; past president, WWEA; past presi- 
dent of Sauk and Trempealeau County Teachers 
Associations 
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FLOYD A. BRENHOLT 


High School Teacher, 
Westfield 


Graduate: Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater, 
B.E.; graduate work, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 


Experience: Teacher, 
Westfield High School and 
Holtville, California 


Educational Activities: 
WEA delegate; member of 
Local Constitution Com- 
mittee 


FOR TREASURER 
RALPH O. EGGERT 


Guidance Counselor and 
High School Teacher, 
West Bend 


Graduate: Shawano 
County Normal, Shawano; 
Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, B.E.; North- 
western University, M.A. 
Experience: Rural 
teacher, Shawano County; 
business education teacher, 
head of Commercial De- 
partment and Guidance 
Counselor, West Bend; teacher, Vocational Summer 
School Program, West Bend; student activity account- 
ant, West Bend; treasurer, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, West Bend 
Educational Activities: President and treasurer, West 
Bend Education Association; chairman of Local Salary 
Committee, West Bend; member, WEA Retirement 
Committee, Wisconsin Business Teachers Association 
and Association of College Admissions; NEA delegate; 
NEA Regional representative; Pi Omega Pi Fraternity, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, and Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Northwestern University 


F, J. “PAT” FLANAGAN 


County Supt. of Schools, 
Chilton 


Graduate: Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh, 
B.E.; Chicago School ot 
Law, graduate work 

Experience: Teacher, 
social studies, and speech, 
Brillion High School; 
County Supt. of Schools, 
Calumet County 


Educational Activities: 
Past president, Calumet 
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easy as ABC... our new 


—BrAe 
Chapman's Budget Account 


Buy a whole new wardrobe for yourself! Pick up your Christmas presents 
while the selection is the most exciting! But don't worry about paying the 
bill that will be coming around the beginning of next month. 


With a CBA—Chapman’'s Budget Account you do not pay your bill in full 
within the 30 day period. Instead you only pay the amount you selected to 
pay monthly. But immediately you may have continuous credit up to as 
much as ten times the selected monthly payment . . . for instance, a $10.00 





payment each month buys a $100.00 worth of merchandise right now! 


For your convenience we've opened a credit booth right on our main aisle of 
our downtown store, to answer any questions and take your CBA application. 


Ve So bonus, to every CBA appli- 


cant . . . walk away with a beautiful pair 
of gift nylons . . . our famous Chapman's 


own hosiery! 


>K * our Merry Christmas Shop is open! 
see our import fair . . . a precious To give you a head start this year . 

cargo of specialties from Italy, Switzer- our Trim-a-Tree, gift wrap and home 
holiday decoration departments are open 
bright and early! We're ready for Christ- 
mas! (P.S.: Now is the time to order per- 
sonalized Christmas cards . . . and, for 
imports with an equal measure of history pre-Christmas wishing and shopping . . . 


and romance! our toy shop is open, too.) 


TU Oman? 


Downtown and Capitol Court Stores . . . in Milwaukee 


land, Austria, Germany, France and the 
British Isles, personally selected by us 


after a world of looking . . . intriguing 
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County Education Association; past president, County 
Superintendents Association; chairman, Legislative 
Committee of Wisconsin Co. Superintendents Associa- 
tion; chairman, WEA Special Dues Committee; member 
of Advisory Committee, UW School of Education; 
member, NEA, Wisconsin Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and Rural Education Department of NEA; 
Pi Kappa Delta; past president, Wisconsin Chamber 
of Commerce Executives; member of Wisconsin Cham- 
ber of Commerce Education Committee; secretary, 
Chilton Area Development Corp. and Chilton Chamber 
of Commerce, Calumet Memorial Hospital Association 


LLOYD R. MOSENG 


Teacher, Franklin Junior 
High School, Racine 


Graduate: St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., 


\ 

< 

a 
a ‘ B.A.; University of Ken- 


\ / tucky, M.A, 
; Experience: High school 
teacher, Plainview, Minn., 
Delavan, and Racine; ac- 
counting experience with 
Peabody Coal Co. 
Educational Activities: 
Treasurer and executive 
secretary of Racine Education Association; past presi- 
dent, WEA; WEA Constitution Committee; legislative 
chairman, Wisconsin Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers Association; WEA Council on Education; member, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers; Advisor of Federal 
School Research Survey, Harlan, Kentucky 





ARTHUR ZIEMANN 
Principal, Walter Allen 
School, Milwaukee 
Graduate: Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire, 
B.E.; University of Wiscon- 
sin, B.S.; Northwestern 
University, M.A.; Colum- 
bia University graduate 
work; Marquette Univer- 

sity Law School 






=~ Experience: High school 

teacher and _ basketball 

>) coach, Cedarburg; teacher 

and _ vice-principal, M il - 

waukee Elementary School; teacher and vice-principal 

of a Milwaukee high school; principal, Walter Allen 

Elementary School, Milwaukee; principal, Vocational 
Branch of Evening School, Milwaukee 





Educational Activities: Past treasurer and vice presi- 
dent of Milwaukee Elementary Principals Association: 
member of Milwaukee Administrators Association; Wis- 
consin Elementary School Principals Association; Wis- 
consin Bar Association; Federal Bar Association; Board 
of Directors of Family Service Corporation of Milwau- 
kee; WEA delegate; past treasurer of large Milwaukee 
church; Phi Delta Kappa 
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FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


District II 


ALMA THERESE LINK 


Teacher, High School, 
Oshkosh 


Graduate: Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh, 
B.E.; University of Iowa, 
M.A.; graduate work at 
University of Wisconsin 
and Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

Experience: Rural 
school. of Winnebag» 
County; Durkee School o! 
Kenosha; St. Mary of the 
Woods College, Indiana; high school, Oshkosh 


Educational Activities: Life member of NEA and 
WEA; NEA vice-president; secretary, vice-chairman 
and chairman, NEA Resolutions Committee and Reso 
lutions Editing Committee; WEA Executive Commit 
tee, Council on Education, NEA Building Fund Com 
mittee, Locals Committee and Wisconsin Commissio1: 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards; pres- 
ident and secretary of Wisconsin Department of Class 
room Teachers; Northeastern Wisconsin Education: 
Association Executive Committee; editor of the North 
eastern; past president Oshkosh Education Associa 
tion; chairman, OEA Public Relations Committee; dele 
gate to Fox River Valley Council on Education Asso 
ciations and legislative chairman; Delta Kappa Gamma. 
Pi Lambda Theta, Kappa Delta Pi 





District V 


DONALD E. UPSON 


County Supt. of Schools, 
Rock County 


Graduate: Racine-Keno- 
sha County Normal; Wis- 
consin State College, 
Whitewater, B.E.; Univer- 
sitv of Wisconsin, M.S. 

Experience: Teacher. 
rural, state graded, city 
high school teacher, Win- 
nebago, Ill.; county super- 
intendent of schools, Rock 
County; gunner officer 
U. S. Navy; delegate to Regional TEPS Conference 
NEA delegate; WEA Executive Committee, Retiremeni 
Committee, and Credentials Committee 





Editing Committee: John Goldgruber, principal, Wisconsin High School 
University of Wisconsin; Harry Hanson, East Dane county superin 
tendent of schools, Sun Prairie; and Blanche Losinski, West Dane 
county superintendent of schools, Mt. Horeb. The committee ha: 
selected for Journal use the pertinent information from the materia 
submitted to the WEA office. 


October 195£ 
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More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers 
hold the responsibility of molding their students into 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more 
than any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you 
accomplish this purpose. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- 
tions stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation e Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, IIlinols 
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Preparing Your Pupils 


; | 
Tomo ow'’s Worl a 7 




















Use the Help World Book Encyclopedia Offers 


rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
rate science articles. 
When you look to the future—look into World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, “With World Book, Science is Method." A practical 
guide towards directing your students to a knowledge of scientific 
Subjects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


NEIL E. BRYAN 
710 N. Plankinton Av. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


W. H. TOWLE 
1821 University Ave. 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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“the smart shoe that’s really comfortable” 












Brown, Navy Blue, Black 
Kid, with Ganges Tip and 
Heel, $20.95 









oe CVU 
‘S" Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
A , 


» 
C745 apvenrssto THES 





ZEPHYR 
—other Dickerson shoes $18.95 to $21.95 
DICKERSON SHOES 


224 E. WISCONSIN AVE. MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 
BRoadway 6—6696 
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CANDIES OF MATCHLESS FLAVOR 
Let us mail an 
assortment home for 
you during the convention 


These are the candies made with fresh creamery butter 

-fresh, thick dairy cream—fresh, ripe fruits and 
choice nut meats... . 

These are the fresh, delicious candies made from the 
famous old-time recipes—Fanny Farmer candies—and 
what a vce way to remember folks back home—or to 
be good to yourself after a busy day of meetings! 

Only a few steps from the Auditorium, you'll find 
the sweet 'n chocolate-y fragrant Fanny Farmer Shop 

. . a feast for your eyes. Choose one of several popular 
gift assortments. Or, we'll gladly make up an assort- 
ment of your favorites . . . fruit creams, caramels, pecan 
butter-creams . . . just the pieces you like best! 

Come in, leave your order, and we'll carefully pack 
and wrap your selection . . . and mail it for you—fresh! 


133 W. Wisconsin Ave. 207 E. Wisconsin Ave. 


315 W. Wisconsin Ave. 300 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
413 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
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Report of the WEA 
Resolutions Committee 


To Be Submitted to the Representative Assembly. 
November 6, 1958 


1. Public Education in America 


The Wisconsin Education Association concurs with 
the National Education Association’s resolution con- 
cerning public education in America which states: 

“The National Education Association believes in and 
welcomes constructive criticism of education. It rec- 
ognizes that growth and development of American 
schools and colleges thruout their history have come in 
response to honest criticism and community thinking. 

“American public education is founded on the con- 
viction that the public school is indispensable to na- 
tional unity, common purpose, and equality of oppor- 
tunity. Yet proposals are heard today that the function 
of the schools be reduced to that of promoting only 
intellectual knowledge and skills; that abilities in sci- 
ence and mathematics be valued over all others; and 
that secondary education be limited to an elite. These 
proposals are inconsistent with the American tradition, 
which is to develop the full capacities of all the chil- 
dren of all the people, including those of highest 
academic talent. 

“Such proposals are frequently accompanied by un- 
founded generalizations about the quality of public 
school performance and teacher education. Compari- 
sons have been made between American and foreign 
students and educational systems, without considering 
the purposes which education serves in the respective 
societies. Attempts have been made to undermine pub- 
lic confidence in the profession of education, vet the 
hope for continued improvement of American education 
rests in large measure on the dedicated efforts of pro- 
fessional educators. 

“The National Education Association condemns such 
misrepresentation and vilification, and at a time when 
the very foundations of American public education 
are being challenged, reaffirms its faith in the public 
school as an essential instrument of national unity, 
common purpose, and equality of opportunity.” 

The Wisconsin Education Association wishes to com- 
mend the majority of the citizens of Wisconsin for their 
intelligent concern and support for matters pertaining 
to public education. 


2. An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward 

The Wisconsin Education Association concurs with 
the National Education Association that “education is 
the inalienable right of every American; and that it is 
essential to our society for the promotion and preserva- 
tion of democratic ideals.” We further believe that 
every teacher should vigorously strive to manifest this 
conviction both in the classroom, by helping to de 
velop in students those ideas of freedom and self 
discipline which are essential for good citizenship and 
in the community by becoming an active, informec 
private citizen with intelligent concern for matters o! 
public welfare. 


October 1958 
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A Hearty Welcome to 


THE TEACHERS of WISCONSIN 


THE MILWAUKEE HOTEL 
ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee is the Ideal Convention City of Wisconsin 
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Your One Source for All Drafting 
Needs for the Mechanical 
Drawing Students. 





Please be sure to see us at our 
display booth this year. We'll 
be looking for you. 


Display Booth 303 


FREDERICK POST CO. 


115 E. Wells St. BR 1~9300 
MILWAUKEE 











WEA Films for You 


Crowded Out 


The newest 1958 NEA color film depicts the handicaps for 
both pupil and teacher who have to work in a crowded 
classroom. 


Mike Makes His Mark 


This NEA film shows the change taking place in a boy from 
a potential delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
school and its activities. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 


This is an accurate account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
It shows that children can learn naturally and easily when 
they have a motive to learn. 


Satellites, Schools, and Survival 


Charles Van Doren provides the continuity in the script 
which combines the “‘musts’’ in education if we are to sur- 
vive in a competitive world. 


A Desk for Billie 


This is the newest NEA film which portrays the life story 
of Mrs. Billie Davis, a child of migrant parents, who 
secured an education in spite of handicaps. 16 mm., sound. 
color, 57 minutes. 


The first three films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 
29 minutes. You may have any film rental free for 
showing in your community. All the WEA asks is 
that you pay the return postage. 


Wisconsin Education Association 


404 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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3. Financing Public Education 


The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 


stand that every effort be made to keep the public 


aware of the fact that adequate finances must be pro- 
vided to care for the increasing number of students and 
to pay for the increasing services demanded of the 
schools. We believe that there must be coordination 
of the taxing policies of local, state, and national units 
of government without sacrificing local autonomy or 
American traditions. We urge that the state assume a 
greater financial responsibility in helping to maintain 
an effective program of public instruction. We believe 
that there should be a re-evaluation of the present tax 
structure so that the state would provide a minimun 
of 40% of the cost of an effective elementary and sec- 
ondary school program, and adequate support for an 
expanding program of higher education. 

We believe that it is reasonable to expect federal 
assistance in providing an adequate school plant and 
we hereby support the National Education Association 
in its continued efforts to obtain federal aid for schoe! 
construction. 


4, School District Organization 


The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
conviction that: 

1. The educational and fiscal control of local elemen- 
tary and secondary schools should be lodged in a single 
board of education responsible directly to the people. 
and 

2. All areas of the state should be included in school 
districts financially defensible and with a pupil popula- 
tion large enough to justify a comprehensive educa- 
tional program from kindergarten thru 12th grade. 

We endorse and commend all efforts being made to- 
ward the accomplishment of these objectives. 


5. Higher Education 


The Wisconsin Education Association commends the 
efforts of the Coordinating Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation in its efforts to provide expanding facilities to 
meet the needs of the increasing enrollment at that 
level. We recommend that this Coordinating Committee 
extend its efforts to integrate a Junior College move- 
ment within the framework of the existing state system 
for higher education, The standards of such a junior 
college should meet the requirements of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for those students who may wish to transfer—thus as- 
suring a high quality of post-high school education 
and one which will be financially possible for a greater 
number of worthy high school graduates. 


6. Professional Standards 

The Wisconsin Education Association continues to 
reaffirm its belief that every Wisconsin boy or girl re- 
gardless of place of residence is rightfully entitled to 
the services of a professionally trained teacher who 
possesses high scholastic ability, emotional maturity, 
high standards of character, and an abiding interest in 
the maximum development of each individual pupil 
We concur with the recommendations of the Wisconsiz: 
White House Conference that every beginning teacher 
in Wisconsin should have a minimum of four years 0: 
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education beyond high school including work in pro- 
fessional education. 

We commend the Wisconsin Commission on Teacher 

Education and Professional Standards, a group repre- 
sentative of all phases of educational interests, upon its 
thoro survey relative to the reactions of the membership 
of the organized profession on this important standard. 
Since their report, dated September 16, 1958 shows that 
8, percent of Wisconsin teachers representing 99 local 
associations from all areas and sections of Wisconsin 
i licated by formal vote that they approved a four-year 
nm nimum for the initial license, we, the organized pro- 
fession, hereby request that the appropriate officers and 
committees of the Wisconsin Education Association 
in tiate legislation to this end. We urge that this be 
done without delay and that such legislation become 
‘ective as early as is feasible. 
\Ve recommend that the Wisconsin Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards in con- 
junction with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion should institute a study of the issuance of future 
life certificates particularly with reference to those who 
leave teaching for a considerable period of time and 
then wish to return to teaching. The Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association takes this means to commend the State 
Department of Public Instruction for its recent revision 
of existing certification standards and regulations. 

We, the teachers, endorse the standards adopted for 
supervisory and administrative personnel as well as the 
special licensing regulations for other personnel em- 
ploved in Wisconsin’s public schools. 


€ 





Serving 
young men and 
industry 


The Milwaukee School of Engineering offers a wide 
choice of educational programs in electrical and mechan- | 
ical engineering and technology. These technical institute ' 
and collegiate engineering courses lead to specific career i 
objectives. In two years, a young man can fulfill the : 
requirements to become an engineering technician with iN 
an Associate in Applied Science degree. Or he can con- fs 
tinue his studies for four years to earn a Bachelor of i tl 
Science degree as an electrical or mechanical engineer. cy 
MSOE was founded in 1903. Previous educational, | 2 
military, or practical experience is evaluated for ad- i H 
vanced credit. Courses are approved for veterans. A B “ao 
placement service is provided for all graduates. i 


ENGINEERING f sit 
Bachelor of Science degree in Electrical or Mechanical i 
Engineering be 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
Associate in Applied Science degree in 
Mechanical Technology 











Electrical or 





in the following areas 
Electronics Communications 
Technology ©® Air Conditioning 
® Metallurgical Technology 
Write for free bulletins on career opportunities. General Catalog on request. 
Address Dept. WJE-1158. Guests are invited to tour MSOE laboratories. 


@ Electrical Power ® Computer 
® Plant Engineering ©® Industrial Technology 


New Classes Begin Each Quarter — September, J 





y, March, June 


S eaancnamete eee 


MILWAUKEE 
(SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
— 1025 N. Milwaukee Street Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Clothes plan for °58-°59 


Dash to class each morning looking your best (and feel- 
ing your brightest) in fashions from the Boston Store! 
On our fashion floors you'll find a marvelous variety of | 
new silhouettes . . . fashion-planned clothes to fit your busy 

price-planned clothes that won’t break your | 
. . size-planned clothes skillfully cut to fit you | 
F to perfection! Here, you'll find brief and half sizes, and 


a wide range of sizes for juniors, misses and women! 


Boston Store, Downtown Milwaukee 


Also at Bay Shore, Manitowoc and Oshkosh 
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7. Professional Responsibility 


The Wisconsin Education Association believes that a 
national voice in education is paramount. The National 
Education Association is that voice and the WEA rec- 
ommends that all teaching personnel should be mem- 
bers of the local, state, and national organizations. 
True professional status will come only when unity 
thru professional membership is achieved by all our 
teachers. 


8. Professional Growth 

The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 
importance of leadership contributions by classroom 
teachers to their professional organizations and that 
such experience enhances the contribution the teacher 
can make toward the guidance and leadership of chil- 
dren in their care. The WEA recommends the adoption 
of appropriate policies, with proper regard for profes- 
sional ethics of all concerned, for the release, without 
loss of pay, for such contribution. 


9. Staff Utilization 


The Wisconsin Education Association believes that 
the classroom teacher is a professional and should make 
a professional contribution to the total school program. 
We, therefore, commend school boards and adminis- 
trators who make use of staff members in developing 
such programs as curriculum planning, personnel poli- 
cies, and school building. 

We urge that school boards and administrators con- 
tinue to study staff assignment and teacher load so 





See THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY 
OF CLASSROOM MAGAZINES 


EXPLORER—Stories, news, pictures and 
games for children in grade 4. 


NEWSTIME—Easy approach to language 
arts, social studies, science, grade 5. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—Stimulating guide to 
English and social studies, grades 6, 7 & 8. 


WORLD WEEK—A treasury of up-to-date 


AT 
BOOTH 
NO. 


social studies materials, grades 9 & 10. 115 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH—English fundamentals 
made easy, grades 9, 10, 11 & 12. 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—A fountain of latest WEA 
social studies data, grades 11 & 12. 
LITERARY CAVALCADE—Creative writing and NOV. 


literature appreciation, grades 10, 11 & 12. 

CO-ED—The magazine for career girls and 
homemakers of tomorrow, junior & senior 
high grades. 


6-8 


Literary Cavalcade and Co-Ed are issued monthly. All 
others issued weekly during the school year. Samples 
free on request. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ic. L.. SCHMALBACH 
33 WEST 42ND STREET ¢ Resident Representative 


1215 FARWELL DRIVE 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 
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that effective learning situations are created in which 
teachers’ professional training can best be utilized. 


10. Professional Salaries 


The Wisconsin Education Association is aware of the 
projected school enrollment trends and the attendant 
need for more capable teachers. To insure an adequate 
group of professionally trained and qualified teachers 
to meet this projected need, we believe a professional 
salary schedule is the best assurance, We believe that 
such a salary schedule should: 


1. Be based upon preparation, teaching experience, anid 
professional growth, 

2. Include increments sufficient to double the beginnin: 
salary within ten years; followed by continuing salar 
advancements, 

3. Be developed cooperatively by school board member, 
administrators, and teachers, 

4. Recognize experience and advanced education, thru th 
doctor’s degree, 

5. Recognize by appropriate salary ratios, the responsibil:- 
ties of administrators and other special school personne’, 

6. Be applied in actual practice. 


We believe it is extremely important that teachers 
salaries should compare favorably with incomes o 
other professional and industrial persons. 


11. Recruitment 


The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 
need for a continuing program for the discriminative 
selection of teacher candidates. 

We recommend that the state association and its 
affiliated local organizations promote the Future Teach 
ers of America movement in the high schools to en 
courage only capable students to enter the profession. 

We further urge that local teachers associations in 
areas where there are college chapters of the student 
education associations encourage the student group 
thru cooperative activities, leadership, training, and 
shared professional experiences. 


12. Teacher Retirement and Social Security 


The Wisconsin Education Association believes as the 
National Education Association asserts “that proper], 
planned and adequately financed state and local re- 
tirement systems are essential to meet the requirements 
of the teaching profession.” 

Since the existing separate systems may now be sup- 
plemented by benefits of participation in the Federal 
Social Security program, such participation shall con- 
tinue to be an addition to, and not in place of, retire- 
ment benefits previously guaranteed by law, and must 
continue without impairment of the financial soundness 
of the existing retirement systems. 

Because the teachers’ needs and problems are bes! 
administered and met by the present separate retire- 
ment system, the WEA continues to condemn any efforts 
to combine the existing retirement systems into one 
plan. 


13. State Educational Agencies 


The Wisconsin Education Association commends th: 
State Department of Public Instruction for the excel 
lent leadership it has given in the field of education 
and hereby expresses our sincere appreciation for th 
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help given by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation to the schools and teachers of Wisconsin. 


» 


14. School Boards 

The Wisconsin Education Association gives special 
recognition to the important contributions to public 
education by the local school boards and the Wisconsin 
\ssociation of School Boards in meeting the ever grow- 
ing current problems. 

We commend all board members for personal sacri- 
fices and the high quality of educational leadership in 
heir communities, 


15. Civil Defense 

The Wisconsin Education Association believes that 
n this time of international uncertainty, it is imperative 
hat our country be alerted against the complacency 
vhich may invite enemy attack. We reaffirm our will- 
ingness to assist the civil defense authorities of the 
federal and state governments and to work with local 
educational and municipal authorities in the coopera- 
tive development of definite plans for the protection of 
children and adults. 


16. Thanks and Appreciation 

The Wisconsin Education Association expresses its 
sincere thanks and appreciation to the authorities of the 
City of Milwaukee, the management of the Auditorium 
and Arena, and the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools for the generous use of their facilities. 


We further wish to express our thanks to the Asso- 
ciation officers of 1957-58 and all members who have 
served on WEA committees. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WEA RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
GERALD Koncstvept, Racine, Chairman 
Donatp A. ANDERSON, Portage 

Leo H. Burvetre, Balsam Lake 

ELLEN M. Case, Milwaukee 

Lester M. Emans, Eau Claire 

Joun Goopricu, Appleton 

Mary McApams, Tomah 

M. C. ScHMALLENBERG, Black River Falls 
ANNA ULLRICH, West Allis 


Additional Resolutions 


The WEA Resolutions Committee recommends the 
adoption of the above resolutions by the Representative 
Assembly. If there are any statements of policy which 
you think should be included in the 1958 resolutions, 
the WEA Resolutions Committee will be in session 
Wednesday, November 5, in Milwaukee at the Schroe- 
der Hotel, Parlor E, 7:30 P.M., to consider them. By 
arranging this meeting, additional suggestions may be 
made and studied by the committee in advance so that 
a considered explanation can be given on the floor of 
the Representative Assembly. This does not preclude 
the right of any delegate to present resolutions from the 
floor, but it does prevent hasty action which may be 
regretted later. 





Association, to see new and recent books. 


accompanying activity book. 


of each child’s reading status. 


310 W. POLK STREET 





Invitation: Please visit our exhibit at the November meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers 


THE SHELDON READERS 


A New Basic Reading Series 


Grades 1-8 


Dr. William D. Sheldon, Director Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University 

Dr. Mary C. Austin, Harvard Graduate School of Education 

Queenie B. Mills, Professor Early Childhood Education, University of Illinois 

Robert A. McCracken, Head Reading Laboratory, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


The Entire Series—books, activity books, and teachers’ editions based upon extensive research 
and the authors’ long experience in the field of reading. 


New interest-holding stories, with modern settings for primary pupils of today. 
High interest level for boys as well as for girls. 


Teachers’ edition at each level gives clear concise instructions for the use of the réader and the 


Diagnostic Tests—designed especially by the Sheldon authors for the SHELDON BASIC READING 


SERIES. Easy-to-follow instructions make it simple for the teacher to get a complete picture 


The 7th and 8th grade books (now ready) continue to teach the art of reading 


ALLYN AND BACON, 


INC. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Sectional Programs 


THURSDAY, 2:00 P. M. Agriculture Moves Ahead—Louis M. ART 







































Sasman, State Board of Vocational War Memorial Center, 750 N. Lincoln 
(All programs begin at 2:00 P. M., ex- and Adult Education, Madison Memorial Drive 
cept Agriculture and Modern Foreign Milwaukee Industry Tour at 2:30 P. M. Chairman: Rosalind Meyer, Milwaukee 
Languages-Spanish which will start ALL SCIENCE The Art of Adolescence—Edwin Zieg- 
at 1:30 P. M.) feld, Director, Art Department, 4 


: (Also See Luncheon Notices ) 

Admittance by Membership Stub Only Marquette University, Science Bldg., 
Room 300 versity 

Chairman: Elaine Altemus, Beaver Dam Coffee Hour—Courtesy, Milwaukee 

Art Center, Art Education Books 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


AGRICULTURE 
Milwaukee School of Engineering, 1025 











N. Milwaukee St., 1:30 P. M. Effective ewe Fonching: rd = on Display in Gallery—Courtes) ba 
ie es ; E day's Children—James W. Busch, ihe Bok Candies aes eae 5 
Chairman: N. N. Rowe, West Salem Supv., Dept. of Public Instruction, mee? ee nS ; 

; . ; +e ; + Music Department, Milwaukee Pub- : 
New Horizons in the Field of Agri- Madison lic Library yj 
culture—W. J. Klein, Vice-President, Movie: Pathways to the Mind—Wis- tee j nhs onn as eee i 
Mic Cholmers cotnilia: Salesian: Ci Exhibitions (Insea)—Paintings of : 
eit : P Sei Children from 18 countries, Wis- i 
= | consin Designer-Craftsman 4 





AUDIO VISUAL EDUCATION i 


T h ¢ k | (Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Zn WwW i nl STO h Bs 8 8 | Ivanhoe Temple, 723 N. 10th St. 
Chairman: Donald K. Mereen, Milwau- 
kee 
Telefilm Experiences in Teaching 
Physics—Walter Wittich and 
“ e e ald T. Scott, Department of Edu- 
Winston Arithmetics cation, Vasivessity of Wisconsin— 
Madison 
are being used by more teachers and more pupils this very minute in the Air Force Research in the Space Age 
—Col. Carlo Tosti, USAF, Assistant 
: , to the Commander Air Research 
would like to know why Winston Arithmetics are first ask your Winston Development Command, Washing- 
ton; D.C. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Room 649 


For your classroom dictionary needs Chairman: Gaylord L. Aplin, Manitowoc 
Developing Office Skills—Elizabeth 
Melson, Associate Professor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
CIVICS AND HISTORY (Combined) 
(Also See Luncheon Notices, Wisconsin 


when you think of Arithmetic, Dictionaries, Science and Health 


schools of Am<r.ca than any other series of elementary Arithmetics. If you 


representative. He will be glad to show you. 


you can’t beat a Winston Dictionary! Better illustrated, more ‘‘finding: 





words,’ an easier vocabulary, a more inviting format and standard diacritical 


markings. In addition, Winston Dictionaries are not dependent on any one 


specific basic reading program, permitting greater flexibility. Council for the Social Studies) 
Elks Club, Marine Dining Room, 910 i 
E. Wisconsin Ave. ba 


i H “ thairman: Geraldine aderlein, Mil- 
Winston’s New 1958 Science Series ee a 


Social Studies for Survival—S.  P. 


includes new developmental and background content on the simpler con- McCutchen, Chairman, Social Stud- : 
; ae : ies Department, New York Uni- i 

cepts of outer space, rockets, missiles, satellites, solar batteries, atoms, and versity P { 
> ‘s y 4 

atomic power to help you make your science program as interesting and as : : 4 
‘. : ups ) oe CONSERVATION i 
up-to-date as the morning s newspaper. ° 4 
I 8 i. Vocational School, Room 643 | 
Chairman: Duane D. Anderson, Kenosha iq 

- | Methods of Presenting Conservation ; 

if you believe | in Elementary Classrooms—Mtrs. I 
Doris Dohms, Milwaukee j 

q 


Conservation Concepts Presented 
: i ‘ : : ; thru Outdoor Classrooms—Paul Ol- 
of desirable attitudes and habits about health can be challenging, interest- son, Madison 


ing, and fun, you'll want Winston’s Health texts from grade 1 up—the COUNTY TEACHERS COLLEGE ASSO- 

CIATION AND TEACHER EDU- ‘3 

CATION (Combined) 4 

| (Also See Luncheon Notices—Wiscon- 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY | — Seachem ‘Coliege Ace 

5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Ill. Vocational School, Room 327 

| Chairman: Eugene W. Laurent, Medford 

The Cooperating Teacher—Lyman V. 

Ginger, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky 


that it’s fun to be healthy and that the study of health and the development 


most beautiful Health texts ever printed! 


Represented in Wisconsin by: A. L. LANDIS, 254 S. Prairie St., Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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Group Discussions 
Room 327—Group I—The Student's 
Duties and Responsibilities in the 


Student Teaching Situation, 


Chairman: Olga Schlueter, Assist- 
ant Director of Personnel, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee 


Recorder: Mrs. Bernice Crawford, 
Supervisor of Elementary Student 
Teaching, Department of Edu- 
cation, Marquette University 


Room 330—Group Il—Conferences 
with student Teachers 


Chairman: Paul W. Eberman, Asso- 
ciate Dean, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Recorder: Anne Dubbet, Campus 
School, Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls 


Room 338—Group II—The Student 
Teacher's Authority 
Chairman: Sister Mary Rosalita, Di- 
rector of Secondary Student 
Teaching, Alverno College, Mil- 
waukee 


Recorder: Inez Richards, Supervisor 
of Elementary Student Teaching, 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


Room 340—Group IV—The Roles of 
the College Instructor and the Co- 
operating Teacher 


Chairman: David Bowman, Direc- 
tor of Teacher Education and 
Placement, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Oshkosh 

Recorder: Phyllis W. Ritter, Presi- 
dent, County Teachers College, 
Mayville 


Room 344—Group V—Evaluation Pro- 
cedures the Cooperating Teacher 
Uses in Student Teacher Appraisal 
Chairman: Roland A. Koyen, Presi- 

dent, County Teachers College, 
Richland Center 


Recorder: Roger Guiles, Director of 
Teacher Education and Place- 
ment, Wisconsin State College, 
Platteville 


Room 352—Group VI—Helping Stu- 

dent Teachers Grow 

Chairman: Ethel N. Mills, Princi- 
pal, Elizabeth Waters School, 
Fond du Lac 

Recorder: Thomas Walton or Jerry 
Gleason, Group Leader, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
YWCA, 610 N. Jackson St. 
Chairman: Rev. Eugene Gehl, Milwau- 
kee 
Demonstration in Primary Reading 
and illustrated lecture in inde- 
pendent, instructional seatwork 


EDUCATION FOR THE MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Wisconsin Hotel, Circus Room 


Chairman: J. Cornell Johnson, Beloit 
Teacher's Problems in Handling Men- 
tally Retarded Children—Dr. E. 
Paul Benoit, Chief Psychologist, 
Governor Bacon Health Center, 
Delaware City, Del. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Vocational School, Room 433 
Chairman: Donald Matheson, Hartland 
Research in the Local School—J. Lloyd 
Trump, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois 


Novel, child-size tepees 
add reality to Indian studies 


Used in classroom, these tepees are a new, low-cost teaching aid that 
highlights any Indian unit for your “squaws” and “braves"—3rd grade, down. 


Originally these tepees were 
developed for playground use 
and caught on so well, teachers 
requested them for classroom use. 


Some teachers get several 
tepees for an Indian Village. 
Some use for ‘‘play’’ stories. 
Some report use in connection 
with PTA programs. Others 
suggest use for‘‘powwows’’ to 
which other rooms are invited. 
The tepees are not paper but 
durable fibreboard and oddly 
enough seem to be a completely 
novel invention as they are the 
only self-supporting tepees re- 
quiring no poles or other props. 


Scissors and crayons are all 
you need. No glue, tape, pins. 
Youngsters are delighted with 
chance these tepees give them 
for imaginative coloring. The 
cutting out and putting up are 
most simple and permit coopera- 
tive activity for whole class. 

It's an “honest Injun" bargain, 
too, for one dollar brings you: 
1—Tepee and two war bonnets, 
outlined on 42x75" fibreboard; 
2—Indian Unit by teacher in 
Indian country; 3—Authentic 
samples of Indian Writing; 4— 
Mailing Tube to store tepee in 
for next year; 5—Postage paid. 


TO GET THIS CHILD-SIZE TEPEE described— 









new HORIZO 
a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


39 x 39"—write TEPEE VILLAGE, Bor 1018, 
aS Spokane, Washington; each $1, postpaid. 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
is such a satisfactory 


treat, yet is never rich or filling. 
And, the natural chewing helps you 
ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 











THURSDAY HOME ECONOMICS INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Public Museum Lecture Hall, 818 W. 


(Luncheon—Friday ) i : 
Wisconsin Ave. 


~~ ‘ Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co., 720 : ‘ 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall E. Wisconsin Ave. (8th Floor) Chairman: George C. Jackson, West 
Chairman: Dorothy Dunn, Madison Nie? Allis 
Television Playwriting: An Infant Art Co-Chairman: Mrs. Florence Scheftner, College Training for Technicians—Don 
Fighting for Its Life—Jerry C. Mc- Milwaukee and Mrs. Helen Brazner. E. Perry, Chairman, Department of 
Neely, Assistant Professor of Speech, Milwaukee Industrial Arts, Ohio University 
University of Wisconsin—Madison Symposia: Are We Putting Enough eintinianeiiiiiteiiiee 
conomics in Home Economics?— : ; 
HISTORY AND CIVICS (Combined ) May L. Cowles, Head of Dept. ot Vocational School, Room 56 
(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wiscon- Home Management, UW—Madison, Chairman: Catherine Behrens, Kenosha 
sin Council for the Social Studies ) Moderator The Preparation of Junior High 
Elks Club, Marine Dining Room, 910 Speaker: Richard Morse, Professor Teachers—James Cc. Stoltenberg, Ra- 
E. Wisconsin Ave. and Head of the Dept. of Family cine, Chairman of committee set 
Chairman: Jane E. Bjorklund, Madison Economics, Kansas State College, up by M isconsin TEPS Commission 
(See Civics Program ) Manhattan, Kans. to study this problem 


Panel discussion on implications of 

SS eee = - - ae ao eae = eS committee report. 

Members: H. I. Peterson, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son; Otto Huettner, Principal, 
South Side Jr. High School, She- 
boygan; Philip Geil, Principal, 

! Peckham Jr. High School, Mil- 

ASSOCIATIONS SPONSOR! waukee; R. F. Burdick, Chair- 
man, Department of Education, 

Carroll College, Waukesha; James 

C. Stoltenberg, Principal, Frank- 


li . High School, Racine. 
ADMINISTRATIONS ENDORSE! ee 


tions and discussion. 











KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS ENRO LL! Vocational School, Technical Bldg. 
Auditorium 
= Elizabeth Wheeler, Milwau- 
ee 


Reading Is Now—Ethel Lyle MaclIn- 


Washington National <che _— College of Education, 


GROUP PLANS LATIN 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
e College Women’s Club, 1330 N. Pros- 
pect Ave. 


Chairman: J. P. Heironimus, Madison 
Coordination with Outsiders—Helen C. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION | oad. conow ee 


SPONSORED AND ENDORSED BY 


Madison 
Coordination within the Field—Mau- 
e rice P. Cunningham, Chairman, 
Department of Classics, Lawrence 
College 
For Further Information Write 
MATHEMATICS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wiscon- 
ae sin Mathematics Council) 


YWCA, 610 N. Jackson St. 

Chairman: William A. Golomski, Madi- 
e ® f son 

as ington ationa nsurance 0. Orienting Secondary School Mathe- 
matics to Present Day Needs—A\l- 
(EVANSTON, ILLINOIS) bert E. Meder, Jr., Dean of Ad- 
ministration, Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND SCHOOL SO- 
CIAL WELFARE WORKERS (Com- 
bined ) 

Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall 
Chairman: Leona Fischer, Madison 
You Don’t Have to Know It All to Be 
Helpful—Leslie Osborn, Director of 


415 W. MAIN STREET | 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
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Division of Mental Health, 


the 
State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Madison 


<{ODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES— 
Spanish Group, 1:30 P. M. 


Administration Building, Room A 109, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
600 W. Kilbourn Ave. 
Chairman: Harold Madden, Waukesha 
1:30 P. M.—Spanish Pronunciation 
Test 

2:30 L Habana y Su Origen—Srta. 
Antonia L. de Ballagas (Exchange 
teacher at Nicolet High School, 
Milwaukee, from Cuba) 


»:USIC 
Auditorium, Engleman Hall 


Chairman: George Doverspike, Antigo 
Racine Kiwanis Youth Symphony Or- 
chestra—William Stevens, Director 
Section Business Meeting 
Panel Discussion: What is Expected 
of and What Can Be the Results 
of a Music Program in the Chang- 
ing School Curriculum 
Chairman: Milton H. Rusch, UW- 
Milwaukee. Panel members: R. E. 
Clausen, Supt., Wisconsin Rapids; 
N. P. Cupery, Principal, Nicolet 
High School, Milwaukee; Ellis 
Evans, Principal, High School, Mer- 
rill; Otto Huettner, Principal, South 
Side Junior High School, Sheboy- 
gan. Question and answer discus- 
sion period 


ORTHOPEDIC TEACHERS MEETING 
Vocational School, Room 264 


Chairman: Mrs. Kathryn Roberts, 

Madison 

Round table discussion of classroom 
procedures and materials 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Central YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Chairman: John E. Anderson, Madison 
Demonstration—Correctives in Physi- 
cal Education—John Foti, Rufus 
King High School, Milwaukee 
Demonstration—Teaching Tumbling— 
All Grades—George Bauer and Rose 
Meyer, University of Wisconsin— 
Madison 
Demonstration—Rhythms in Recrea- 
tion—Louise Kloepper, University of 
Wisconsin—Madison 


PRIMARY 
Auditorium, Juneau Hall 
Chairman: Mrs. Mary V. Crockett, 
Menasha 


The First Step—James W. Bushong, 
Supt. of Schools, Grosse Point, 
Mich. 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WELFARE WORK- 
ERS AND MENTAL HEALTH 
(Combined ) 

Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall 
Chairman: Thomas J. Quinlan, Madison 
(See Mental Health Program) 
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See these leaders at the W. E. A. Convention 


BOOTHS 17, 18, and 19 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Primary Program 


THE ALICE & JERRY BASIC READING PROGRAM 
Grades 1 through 6 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
Grades 1 through 8 


BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 
Grades 1 through 9 


THE REAL PEOPLE SERIES 


Intermediate—Junior High School 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











Visit Our New Home 


A cordial invitation is 
extended to the mem- 
bers of the WEA to 
pay us a visit and 
inspect our new 
building during the 
convention. 
Special tours will be 
given Thursday eve- 
ning and each day 
from 8 until 5. 








America’s Finest Collegiate School of 


Business, Founded 1863 
Approved Under the GI Bilt 


PARTIAL LIST OF COURSES 


Medical Secretarial 
Private Secretarial 
Office Machines 
Court Reporting 
Stenographic 


Business Administration 
Sales Administration 
Commercial Teacher Training 
Executive Secretarial 
Legal Secretarial 


Chartered by the State of Wisconsin to Grant Degrees Low Cost Tuition 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


2800 W. Wright St. Milwaukee, Wis. HI. 5-9610 
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SCIENCE 
PHONICS 


See them in 





WORKBOOK 





PROGRAMS 






textbooks 


Milwaukee—Booth +113 


If you are looking for material which gives an added incentive and under- 


standing to your elementary science and phonics studies—something 


which broadens your students’ interests, yet is an invaluable teacher's 


guide, we can help you. 


SCIENCE (Workbooks) by Victor C. Smith .. . 


six text-workbooks 


which emphasize the activity and laboratory method by a veritable learn- 


ing-by-doing approach. Comprehensive Teacher's Editions. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS by Hay- 


Wingo-Hletko .. . 


the workbook presentation of our phonics text com- 


plete with an abundance of practice material, review exercises, and 


selected sight vocabularies. Teacher's Editions. 


J. 


Harvey A. 


Jorgensen, Representative 


122 West Berlin Street, Berlin 


LIPPINCOTT 


COMPANY 











In your class who are 
.) The most talented pupils? 


[> The under achievers? 


.) The pupils who need 


special help? 


Standard tests 
help you 


to know them. 

























Two of the most 
widely used and 


reliable measures are 


OTIS QUICK SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


and 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 











THURSDAY 


| SPEECH CORRECTION 


(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Marquette University, Brooks Memoria! 


Union 


Chairman: Thomas N. Thebarge, Janes- 


ville 


Speaker: Helmer R. Myklebust, Di- 
rector Institute for Language Dis- 
orders, Northwestern University 


STUDENT-WEA 
Arena Committee Room 
Chairman: Sally McKnight, Beloit 
New Horizons—Bowling Green and 
Cleveland—Sally McKnight, Presi 
dent, Student-WEA 
Student-WEA Looks Ahead—C. Vor 


Eschen, 


Dean, School of Educa- 


tion, Beloit College 


SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 
Vocational School, Room 407 
Chairman: Robert C. Van Raalte, Madi- 


son 


Language Arts and the Humanities in 


the 


Curriculum—Mrs. 


Luella B 


Cook, formerly Supervisor of Lan- 
guage Arts in Minneapolis Public 
Schools 


TEACHER EDUCATION and COUNTY 


TEACHERS 


COLLEGE ASSOCIA- 


TION (Combined ) 
Vocational School, Room 327 


Chairman: Frank Himmelman, Milwau- 


kee 


(See County Teachers College Asso- 
ciation Program ) 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 


OF SEC- 


ONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 


Chairman: Elias Lane, Milwaukee 
Business meeting 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 


FOR VO- 


CATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCA- 


TION 


(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Schroeder Hotel, Empire Room 
Chairman: Claire Rejahl, Madison 


WISCONSIN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 


(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Pfister Hotel, Fern Room, 7th Floor 
Chairman: Duane J. Windau, Wauwa- 


tosa 


Science in Today’s Elementary School 
—Glenn O. Blough, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Science Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland 


WISCONSIN 


RETIRED TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 


Vocational School, Room 136 


Chairman: Wm. C. Giese, Racine 
Annual business meeting 
Reports on local activities 


Consideration of proposed legislation 
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ional begi 2:00 ay 
= Scene ee Cee M., : : The Teacher ¢ TRUE Friend! 


























Industrial Arts Group Meetings- CTW: 
ial Graphic Arts, 1:30 P. M. and Draft- 
ae { ing err P. M.) Here’s how the True Book Series helps lighten a teacher’s work load: 
; ‘ Simplifies teaching tasks Enriches any curriculum 
Nes - 3 Sharpens reading skills Forms basis for student projects 
J ART Sparks discussion on Unit Study Aids remedial reading 
Di } (Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Dis- + War Memorial Center, 750 N. Lincola 44 factual books for primary grades to spark development of 
‘ Memorial Drive young minds by encouraging early independent reading. Sub- 
Chairman: Rosalind Meyer, Milwaukee jects appealing to every interest—from Insects to Eskimos, 
Designing for Exhibition Installations from Oceans to Science Experiments. Entire True Book series 
Arthur A. Carrara, AIA, Architect- prepared under the direction of Illa Podendorf, Laboratory 
Designer, Chicago School, University of Chicago. Grades Kg-4. Net: $1.50 each. 
and Opening Reception of the Illustrators 
resi and Designers of Milwaukee, Lay- 3 
ton School of Art, 1362 N. Prospect See You at the Convention! 
> e > ICY re e 
Vor _ Tt rib! — . oe To make your trip to the State Teachers Convention really 
1ca- ee ee ee worth-while, be sure to visit the Childrens Press exhibit. If 
you're unable to attend the Convention. feel free to contact 
8IOLOGICAL SCIENCE our representatives. 
Marquette University, Science Bldg., be 
Room 300 ; ‘ 
wilt. Chairman: Donald R. Page, Hartland <a - The Children's “Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 
Understanding and Appreciating Our . 
-" Biological Sciences—Fred Schmee- Representatives 
B ckle, Director of Conservation De- * EDWARD W. JENSEN D. A. MORGAN 
ides partment, Wisconsin State College. 4900 North Magnolia Randolph, 
blic Stevens Point Chicago 40, Illinois Wisconsin 
> eumeeen oe ™ 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (Group Meet- ) 
1 ings) Press 
TA. Vocational School : : 
” Bhs i : Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Room 314 in aaa i 
Problems of the Beginning. Teacher | ~ alee ecole 
au- of Bookkeeping—Leader: Otto L. BB sie 
- ee High School, Burling- a feeling of pride— 
SO- on 
a to know that her class 
Room 320—Testing and Grading in 
C- Bookkeeping—Leader: Robert A. Ris- uses the very best. 
S tau, Monona Grove High School. And in arithmetic texts, 
Madison 
these are the very best. 
Room 330—Problems of the Beginning ae 7 
Teacher of Typewriting—Leader: Joan Here is a series 
Harrington, Central High School, 
0 West Allis for grades 1-6 that 
vA- Room 338—Testing and Grading in proves to boys and girls 
Typewriting—Leader: Mrs. Lucille that arithmetic is not only 
Hafner, P. J. Jacobs High School, ' 
Sisisn etek necessary, but fun! 
Room 340—Automation and Its Effect Gund Here are Teacher's Editions 
, on the Teaching of Typewriting— un —— that make teaching a joy. 
1 : Leader: Marion Wood, International Hollister Th 
f Business Machines, Inc., Milwaukee Randall e complete program 
Room 344—Automation and Its Effect Urbancek includes texts, workbooks, 
a on the Teaching of Bookkeeping— Wren correlated filmstrips, 
a Leader: Richard Skogg, Wisconsin ‘ah ; ; : 
Electric Power Co., Milwaukee Wrightstone manipulative materials, 
ol. | i Teacher's Editions. 
‘O- 3 " . _ +" 
vi Pl EDUCATION CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
i Vocational School, Room 658 
3 Chairman: Mrs. Lucy R. Sullivan, Mil- LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 
.S i waukee a 
Recent Trends in Classes for Crippled a 
Children—Morvin A. Wirtz, Superin- 
tendent of Special District for the D. C. Heath and Company 
Education and Training of Handi- . . 
: capped Children, St. Louis County, 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
yn & Mo. Representatives: Robert Fixmer, John C. Patterson 
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FRIDAY 
“GEOGRAPHY 
(Also See Luncheon Notices} 
Central YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Chairman: Frank Kadlec, Manitowoc 
Report from Africa—Richard J. Houk, 
DePaul University, Chicago 


«GUIDANCE 
Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall 
Chairman: Stuart J. Olson, Wauwatosa 
Counselor's Interpersonal Relationship 
with the School Staff—Dean L. 
Hummel, Assistant State Supervisor, 
Columbus, Ohio 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Room 56 
Chairman: Harold Krueger, Eau Claire 
Mental Health in the Classroom—Ely 
Sires, Supervisor of Mental Health, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison 


HOME ECONOMICS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Co-Chairmen: Mrs. Florence Scheftner, 
Milwaukee and Mrs. Helen Brazner, 
Milwaukee 
Home Economics and Retailing Work 
Together to Build Careers—Pauline 
Wendt, Personnel Director, Ed 
Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 
The International Congress of Home 
Economics—Louise A. Young, Fam- 
ily Living and Home Management 
Specialist, UW —Madison 
‘HUMAN RIGHTS 
Vocational School, Room 446 
Chairman: Mary H. Hebberd, La Crosse 
What Wisconsin Is 
Doing—A panel of citizens who are 
members of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights 


Human Rights: 


Father Franklyn Kennedy, Moder- 
ator, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, Milwaukee; Stella Peder- 
sen, Dean of Women, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire; Emil 
Drobac, Attorney, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. Ulysses Lindsay, civic 
leader, Milwaukee 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS (Group Meetings) 
Vocational School 
Chairman: George C. Jackson, West 
Allis 
Auto Mechanics—Field Trip 
Donald Persinger, 


Chairman: Mil- 


waukee 

Meet at Employment Office, Evin- 
rude Outboard Motors Co., 4143 
N. 27th St., Milwaukee 


Drafting—Room 208 
Chairman: Stanley Miles, Milwaukee 
Electrical—Room 638 
Chairman: Joseph P. Arnold, Racine 
Determining Electrical Course Con- 
tent—Group Discussion 


General Metals—Room 136 
Chairman: Bert O. Boetcher, Wau- 
kesha 
New Developments in the Welding 
Industry—Lee Keim, Viking 
Welding Supply 


General Shop—Room 264 
Chairman: John G. Richter, Cedarburg 


Plastics Is a General Shop Subject— 
Robert Swanson, Stout State Col- 
lege, Menomonie 


Graphic Arts—Field Trip—1:30 P. M. 
Chairman: Roy L. DeRoo, Milwaukee 
Field Trip: Frank Mayer and Asso- 





They Want to See YOU 


to make teaching more effective. 


All the exhibitors who are listed on these pages of the Journal as 
well as those who have ads in other sections have books, supplies, 
equipment, and services to show you during our annual WEA con- 
vention. Before you go to Milwaukee it will be well worth your time 
to check what is being offered by the firms who are giving you advance 
notice of their exhibits. In most cases the location of the booth and 
the name of the representative are mentioned. Each one will be 
pleased to show you his display and to discuss with you your needs 











Aero Service Corporation 
Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania 


Space 318A—WEA Convention 


The beautiful new relief map of Wisconsin will be on display. Also Europe 
and Canada. New releases on World and South America. 
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ciates, Inc., Silk Screen Printers, 
4727 N. Teutonia Ave. 
Woodwork—Room 260 
Chairman: Neal W. Perry, Milwaukee 
New Products in Wood Finishing— 


Representative from Pittsburgh 
Paint and Glass Co. 


INTERMEDIATE, RURAL AND STATE 
GRADED (Combined) 


Auditorium, Bruce Hall 
Chairman: Bernice Monis, Oconomowoc 
What Can the Elementary Teacher 


Do to Encourage and Develop 
America’s Future Scientists—Panel. 


Moderator: Robert Van Raalte, Ele- 
mentary School Supervisor, De- 
partment of. Public Instruction, 
Madison 

Panelists: Dorothy Raasch, Bay 
Side School, Fox Point; Milton 
Pella, University of Wisconsin— 
Madison; and Charles Horwitz, 
Principal, Central Campus, High 
School, Waukesha 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Fazio’s, 540 N. Fifth St. 


Chairman: Mrs. Ione Kreamer, Kenosha 


LIBRARY 

(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 

Plankinton Hotel, Lotus Room 

Chairman: Fern Aaberg, Muskego 

How Will The New AASL Standards 

Affect the School Library of the 
Future?—Eleanor E. Ehlers, Secre- 
tary, American Association School 
Librarians, Chicago 


MATHEMATICS—Arithmetic 
Vocational School—Room 407 
Chairman: Alice M. Hach, Racine 
Unifying Themes in Arithmetic—Char- 
lotte W. Junge, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Wayne State University, 
Detroit — 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Pfister Hotel, East Room ‘ 
Chairman: E. R. Mulvihill, Madison 

Business meeting 


Modern Foreign Languages and the 
Secondary School—Lindley J. Stiles, 
Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Sectional Meetings 


Meetings of the Wisconsin Chapters of 
the American Association of Teach- 
ers of: 


French—East Room, Center Section 


Chairman: Mrs. Martine Meyer, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Business meeting 


October 1958 
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German—South Room 


Chairman: 


Kurt Zander, Shorewood 


High School, Shorewood 
How the Goethe House Can Sesve 


the 


Wisconsin 


Area—A_repre- 


sentative of the Goethe House 


Spanish—See Thursday’s Program 
Polish—Blue Room 


Chairman: Alfred Sokolincki, Insti- 
tute of Slavic Studies, Marquette 
University 


25 Years of Polish Instruction in 
the Milwaukee Secondary Schools 
1934-58—Josephine Filipkowska, 
Milwaukee 


MUSIC 


'.W.-M., Kenwood Campus, 3203 N. 
Downer Ave. 

12:00-1:00 P. M. Registration. Main 
Building, Student Union and Ave- 
nue Elementary School 


1:15 P. M. Band Section—Auditorium 
Main Building 


Chairman: 


1:15-2:05 


2:15-3:05 


3:15-4:00 


1:15 Vocal 
Student 


Chairman: 


1:15-1:40 


1:45-2:10 


2:15-3:00 


3:05-3:30 


3:35-4:00 


_— 


Avenue 
torium 


Chairman: 


1:15-1:40 


1:45-2:45 


2:50-3:10 


3:10-4:00 


:15 Elementary 


Paul Anderson, Milwaukee 
Shawano High School 
Band, Calvin Brockman, 
Director 

La Crosse Central High 
School Band, William 
Baker, Director 
Wauwatosa High School 
Band, Willis Buettner, Di- 
rector 

and Orchestra Section— 
Union 

George Doverspike, Antigo 
Ripon High School Choir, 
Janice Klemish, Director , 
Oshkosh High School Girls 
Chorus, Fred Leist, Direc- 
tor 

Stevens Point High School 
Orchestra, Martin Feld- 
man, Director 

Manitowoc High School 
Choir, William B. Jones, 
Director 

Bayview (Milwaukee) 
High School Choir, Merle 
Williams, Director 


Section — Hartford 
Elementary School Audi- 


Marcella O'Leary, Racine 
Milwaukee Hartford Ave- 
nue Grade School Orches- 
tra, Raphael Shekoski, Di- 
rector 

Classroom Techniques— 
Hazel Morgan, Professor 
of Music Education, 
Northwestern University 

Riverview (Milwaukee 
County) Elementary 
School Choir, Eleanor 
Schwahn, Director 

Music Listening—Mildred 
C. Housfeld, Supervising 
Assistant, Music Depart- 
ment, Public Schools, Mil- 
waukee 
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See the New Books at BOOTHS No. 147 & 148 


Sheldon Basic Reading Series, 1957 
Stokes’ Arithmetic in My World, 1957 
Thurber’s Exploring Science, 1957 

Stull and Hatch Geographies, 1958 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
310 WEST POLK STREET, CHICAGO 7 


Wisconsin Representatives: 
S. D. Cotter Samuel J. Letheby 








SEE and EXAMINE— 


THE AMERICAN ARITHMETIC 
ABC BETTS BASIC READERS, LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES 
OUR ENGLISH LANGUAGE—Grades 2 thru 12 
THE GOLDEN RULE READERS 
DICTIONARIES—Grades 3 thru College 
Plus many other new Offerings! 


At: BOOTH 111-112-119 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


351 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








We cordially invite you to see— 


‘The Americana’. A new and la 
made the set 


the all new 1958 edition of rger typ 
f=) 


many more illustrations have more appealing than 


junior and senior high schools 
W.E.A. Exhibit No. 86 


Americana Corp. Educational Division 
328 Bethesda Court 





W. L. Magers, Mgr. 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 








Look for This Sign 


for the answers to your 
teaching material and 
furniture needs. 


Booths 315-316-317 
SCHOOL FURNITURE & TEACHING MATERIAL 


These men are ready GEORGE E. CAPPELLER WM. A. JOHNSON 
to cordially i atin ; aa 
JERRY BAYUK JAY PACKARD 


serve you: 
RECKLEY-CARDY CO. ¢ 1900 N. Narragansett © Chicago 39 


Beckley- 














THE BOBBS—-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
PUBLISHERS 
You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit, 
and to see especially 
THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES 
Now Available in a 
Special School Edition 
V. FLOYD JONES and JOHN F. GRAY, Representatives 


. 


BOOTH 110 
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BROSK OFFICE & SCHOOL SUPPLY 


5810—7th Avenue Kenosha, Wisconsin 


@ 
“Look for the Men in the Red Vests” 








SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT & LIBRARY BOOKS 


for the Elementary Grades! 
Featuring: 


SCIENCE & SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIAL 


at low reading and high interest levels. 
(Sturdy, reinforced Cloth Bindings) 


New 1958 FREE Catalog of all publications. 
SPACE 59 & 60 Mr ye ony m REPRESENTATIVES 
CHILDRENS PRESS 


JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE. CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
(Publishers) 








CAPS & GOWNS CHOIR ROBES 


CAP & GOWN COMPANY 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


For Personalized Service Write or Call 
FRED BEAN 


TELEPHONE—EDgewood 2-—0610 


105 E. LANCASTER MILWAUKEE 17, WISC. 








Compton’s For Today’s Classrooms 
<<? 

More Useful 
Bigger Than Ever 


<<? 


More Colorful 


See the New Edition at the Convention 

















DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 
“Built to Precision” 
(In the U.S.A.) 

6 Models to Choose From P 

See the New Unigraph , 
at BOOTH 375 ¢ 

Every Machine Carries 
One Full Year Guarantee 


Copy-Plus SALES AND SERVICE 
2817 W. Carmen Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 








FRIDAY 


7:30 Evening Program—Auditorium 
Main Building, U.W.-M., Kenwood 
Campus, 3203 N. Downer Ave. 

Concert by University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee Organizations 

University Symphony Orchestra, Del- 
win Shaw, Director 

Men’s Chorus. Arnold Jones, Directo 

University Choir, Merion Johnsor 
Director 

Symphonic Band, Paul Anderson 
Director 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Marquette Science Bldg., Room 200 
Chairman: James L. Merrell, Sauk Cit 
The Wisconsin Physics Film Project- 
Milton Pella, University of Wiscon 
sin—Madison 
The PSSC Program in Physics—Fran} 
Verbrugge, Science Department 
University of Minnesota 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Arena Committee Room 
Chairman: Jack Mercier, Wausau 
School Public Relations—Bjarne Ulls 
vik, President, Wisconsin State Col 
lege, Platteville 


READING 
Auditorium, Engleman Hall 
Chairman: Mrs. Helen Williams, Wau 
paca 
Panel: A Good Reading Program in: 
Every School 
Chairman: Martha L. Kellogg, De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
Madison 
Panel Members: Senior H. S. Level 
Eileen Severson, Nicolet Hig) 
School, Milwaukee; Upper Grad« 
Level, Dawn Narron, D. C. Ever- 
est School, Schofield; Intermedi- 
ate Level, Mrs. Viola Fischer 
Nichols School, Madison; Pri- 
mary Level, Mrs. Kathryn Good- 
win, Whittier School, Kenosha 
RETIREMENT 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall, 1:30 P. M. 
Public School Retirement Association 
Chairman: Orvus Dodsworth, Medford 
Election of Teachers Retirement Board 
Member and next year’s officers 
Retirement Section: 2:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Roland Klaus, Edgerton 
Questions and answers on retirement 
system—Members of State Retire- 
ment Board 


Nominee for Retire- 
ment Board Member 


MARY JEFFERY 
Teacher, Kenosha Public Schools 


Graduate: University of North Da- 
kota, B.S.: Northwestern University. 


October 1958 
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MARY JEFFERY 
\'.A. Experience: Member, WEA 


Ketirement Committee; chairman of 
Retirement Committee, Wisconsin 
Department of Classroom Teachers; 
chairman, Retirement Committee, 
Kenosha County Classroom Teach- 
ers; Chairman or member for many 
vears of Legislative Committee, Ke- 
nosha Education Association; dele- 
gate to WEA; member of the State 
Teachers Retirement Board 





RURAL, INTERMEDIATE, STATE 
GRADED 
Auditorium, Bruce Hall 
Chairman: Beatrice Burgdorff, Wauke- 
sha 
(See Intermediate Program ) 


SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Room 327 
Chairman: Leroy Floriano, Green Bay 
Michigan’s Driver Education Program 
—Leslie R. Silvernale, Assistant Di- 
rector, Highway Traffic Safety Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University 
Panel: New Trends in Wisconsin 
Driver Education—R. F. Lewis, 
Chairman; Ben Precourt; James 
Busch; John Thompson; Leslie R. 
Silvernale 
SPEECH TRAINING 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 


Brooks Memorial Union, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Rooms 207-208 
Chairman: Donald Helstad, Muskego 

The Role of Speech in Our Schools 
and Colleges—James H. McBurney, 
Dean of the School of Speech, 
Northwestern University 

Business meeting of the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association— 
Ballroom 

Presentation of three play readings 
by high school groups—Room 206. 

Critique by Lester Fuhrmann, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Sectional Meeting, Demonstration de- 
bate on the high school question. 

Marquette University vs. University of 
Wisconsin 

Evening—Guests of Nicolet High 
School for performance of “Dirty 
Work at the Crossroads”. Directed 
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GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 
Made by Wisconsin's severely handicapped people 
BOOTH 151 
EASTER SEAL HOMECRAFT SHOP 


619 No. Milwaukee Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Supported by the Wisconsin Easter Seal Society 
through the sale of Easter Seals 











MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT THE EXHIBIT OF 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK 

& STATIONERY CO. 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL SERVICE 
THE PLACE WHERE TEACHERS MEET 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Publications 


will be on display at 
Booth No. 100 


for your convenience. 
R. A. PARKER, Wisconsin Educational Representative 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1], Illinois 








A BETTER WAY TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY 


Come to booth No. 365 and see the display of our new-style enrichment 
geographies that make possible a better way for elementary students to 
study the people of America and the people of other lands. These books 
are now used in schools throughout the nation. Let our representative 
show you how five copies of one title and a matching portfolio of Class- 
room Pictures serve a class of thirty students. This is a personal invita- 
tion for you to visit our booth No. 365. 


THE FIDELER COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN Don Morgan, Wisconsin Representative 











Elementary Texts 
Social Studies—Music 
Library Books 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
Booth 14-15 


Wisconsin Representative 


RUSSELL WESSELS, Whitewater 
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It Will Be Nice to See You Again 
DURING THE CONVENTION 
os 08 ew 
BOOTHS 97-98-99-107-—108-109 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 








THE 1957 LINCOLN LIBRARY 
Will Be on Display at 


BOOTH No. 


BE SURE TO SEE IT 
Rose Harris, Wisconsin Educational Representative 
e 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


310 


LAFAYETTE BUILDING 








WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


You are welcome at our exhibit booths—105-125. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Representatives: 


FRANK T. MORAN 
CLAYTON WRIGHT 


FRANCIS W. TURNER 
ELINORE WISEMAN 
ANOLA E. RADTKE 








Visit 
GRADE TEACHER 


EXHIBIT 
Booth Nos. 343-344 


Examine the current issue of the teacher's modern, practical and time-saving 


aid, GRADE TEACHER magazine. 
INEXPENSIVE TEACHING AID BOOKS 





> 








New Handicrajts 


Experts in Attendance to Help You 
BOOTHS No. 63 & 75 
THE HANDCRAFTERS 


WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 


Always quick service from America’s leading craft suppliers— 
located in your own state. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 











FRIDAY 


by William Dwyer. Performance at 
8:00 P. M., Buses provided will 
leave the Arena at 7:15. 








STATE GRADED, INTERMEDIATE, 
RURAL (Combined) 
Auditorium, Bruce Hall 


Chairman: Eugene A. Belongia, Sussex 
(See Intermediate Program ) 


TEACHERS OF THE VISUALLY HAY. 
DICAPPED 
Pfister Hotel, Mirror Room 


Chairman: Saphronie Peterson, Jane - 
ville 
Speaker: Stanley Suterko, Veterais — 


Administration Hospital, Hines, 1'!. 


STUDENT COUNCIL ADVISORS 
Vocational School, Room 633 
Chairman: E. A. Roseke, Wausau 

Panel Discussion: Aims, Objective, 
Purposes, and Problems of the Sti - 
dent Council 

Panel Members: Al Long, Junior Hig 1 
School, Wausau; Margaret Stur-, 
Shorewood High School, Milwat - 
kee; Robert Rossmiller, Senior Hig. 
School, Merrill; Luella Ellingso:, 
North High School, Sheboygan 


WISCONSIN ADVISORS OF SCHOO}. 
PUBLICATIONS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Central YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave- 
nue 
Chairman: Mary Bertrand, Milwauke 
Speaker: Robert Tottingham, Profes- 
sor of Journalism, Extension Divi- 


sion, University of Wisconsin 
Madison 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Maryland Hotel, Rodeo Room 
Chairman: Milton M. Varsos, Madison 


Personality Growth and Its Relation- 
ship to Intellectual Development- 
Dr. Harold Borens, Madison 

Workshop: Intellectua! Growth & De- 
velopment of Children, Dr. Melvin 
Kaufman, Madison, and Dr. Frank 
Emos, Madison 


WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom 
Chairman: Mrs. H. Gould, Janesville 
What Kind of Education Will the Fu 
ture Demand—G. Robert Koopman 
Associate Superintendent, Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction 


WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL SECRE- 
TARIES ASSOCIATION 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Schroeder Hotel, Empire Room 
Chairman: Irene Moriarty, Milwaukee 
Speaker: Frederick W. Habermai 
Speech Dept., UW-Madison 
Business meeting 
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| Luncheons, Dinners 
and Get-Togethers 


Luncheons should close by 1:45 P. M. 
to permit those in attendance to get to 
sectional meetings on time or to re- 
ar’ange the room for sectional meetings 
wich follow the luncheon. This does not 
ay ply to groups whose formal program 
cc itinues in the same room. 


THURSDAY 


A L SCIENCE LUNCHEON 


‘entral YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
toom 211, 11:45 A. M., $1.50. Reser- 
vations before Nov. 1 with Pauline Royt, 
Washington High School, Milwaukee 10. 


Home: 3311 N. Fratney St., Milwaukee 
12. Tel. Franklin 2-1847. Speaker: Ira 
Baldwin, University of Wisconsin—The 
Role of the Science Teacher in Conser- 
vation Education 


ALPHA DELTA KAPPA LUNCHEON 


Hotel Wisconsin, 12:00 Noon, $2.20. 
By reservation only with Marguerite Gil- 
bert, 1523 Chandler St., Madison 


ALPHA DELTA SIGMA SORORITY 
ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


Schroeder Hotel, Parlor C, 4th Floor, 
12:00 Noon, $2.50. Reservations in ad- 
vance with Florence Trotts, 2438 N. 
21st St., Milwaukee 6. Tel. Franklin 
43422 


Social hour preceding lunch 


ALPHA SIGMA SORORITY ALUMNI 
TEA (Whitewater State College) 

Central YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Room 204, 4:00 to 6:00 P. M. Do- 
nation. Reservations in advance with 
Kay Campbell, 4468 N. Oakland Ave- 
nue, Apt. 24, Milwaukee 11. Tel. Wood- 
ruff 2-5784 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
DINNER 


Junior Red Cross Teacher-Sponsors 
Dinner 
Plankinton Hotel, Lotus Room, 5:30- 
7:30 P. M. 


Junior Red Cross, A Tool for Effective 
Teaching—Rufus Putnam, Supt. of 
Schools, Minneapolis and Jr. Red 
Cross Chairman, Hennepin County 
Chapter, Minnesota 


BUSINESS TEACHERS EDUCATION 
PROGRAM (UW graduates) 
LUNCHEON 


White Manor Inn, 1234 E. Juneau Ave- 
nue, 12:00 noon. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


invites you to visit Booth 342 
during the W.E.A. Convention 
I will be happy to show you our complete line of junior 
and senior high school textbooks. 
GERALD ISAACSON 













=i (— We Cordially Invite You to Visit 


ww 77 
re HENRY HOLT and COMPANY'S 
. BOOTH No. 116 






D 


GS 


where you may examine our 
outstanding list of textbooks for secondary schools. 


DONALD LEE, Representative 
410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 





RFEVISED... VFS? EVIE Gn 





THE McKEE READING SERIES 





BOOTH 92-93 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


Wisconsin Representatives: Robert Younger, Ted Overgard 











MR. FORRESTER H. KILDOW 
Wisconsin Representative of the 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
cordially invites you to visit an exhibit of modern textbooks 
BOOTH No. 156 


Wisconsin Education Association Convention 
MILWAUKEE 
November 6, 7, 8, 1958 








VISIT 
way Booth No. 113 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HARVEY A. JORGENSEN, Berlin 
CHICAGO @ PHILADELPHIA @ ATLANTA @® DALLAS © TORONTO 








- 
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Approved Books and Books Just Published 


for elementary and high school libraries 
at Booth No. 383 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY ¢® BOSTON 








Hello, to you WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
from Booths 72-73 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
Extend a Friendly WELCOME .. . Examine the 
Finest in Textbooks 
RANDALL R. PARKER, Wisconsin Representative 

DOROTHY A. ANDERSON, Consultant 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


(Booths in cafeteria between Arena and Auditorium) 


LEE BLOCK ROBERT SPEES 


LILLIAN SCHAFER 


Consultant 











CLASSIFIED LIST of 
JUVENILE and TEEN AGE BOOKS 


1958 Juvenile and Teen Age publications are classified for easy 
selection and ordering. Write today for this 168-page catalog! 


OLAF ANDREEN 


ART RAHN _— 


A.C.McCLURG & Co. Whskicé Boobscllou 


Representatives —_ 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 














SMART! 
WISE! 


Make a line to booth 120 


See the finest classroom textbooks, Skilltexts, and 
workbooks economically priced within your budget. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, Inc. 


1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Wisconsin Representative Arthur E. Carlson 
701 Beaver St., Beaver Dam, Wisconsin TUrner 5—6432 


CEIM 
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CARDINAL STRITCH COLLEGE 
ALUMNAE LUNCHEON 
Ambassador Hotel, East Room, 12:00 
Noon, $2.25. Reservations in advance 
with Grace Rupinski, 3412 S. 9th Si., 
Milwaukee. Tel. Humboldt 3-2762 


CARROLL COLLEGE ALUMNI 
LUNCHEON 
Medford Hotel, South Club Room, 12:00 
Noon, $1.85 (including tip). Reservi- 
tions in advance with Jo Adams, Carrol 


College, Waukesha. Tel. Liberty 7-4972 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA BUFFET 
SUPPER 
Elks Club, 910 E. Wisconsin Ave. 5:3) 
P. M., $2.85 (including gratuity). Re:- 
ervations in advance with Esther Cze:- 
wonky, 2204 N. Hubbard St., Milwav- 
kee. Tel. Locust 2—2447 


DELTA PI EPSILON DINNER 


White Manor Inn, 1234 E. Juneau Ave- 
nue, 6:00 P. M. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF LUNCE.- 
EON 
YWCA, 610 N. Jackson St., 12:30 P. M, 
$2.00. Reservations in advance wit) 
Rev. Eugene Gehl, 3680 S. Kinnickinnic , 
Milwaukee 7. Tel. Sheridan 4—0136 


EDUCATION FOR THE MENTALLY’ 
HANDICAPPED DINNER 
Wisconsin Hotel, Circus Room, 12:00 
Noon, $2.25. Reservations in advance 
with Mrs. Alverna Robinson, 201 Cen- 
ter Avenue, Mt. Horeb, Wis. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE ALUMNI AS- 
SOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Hotel Medford, North Room, 12:00 
Noon, $2.00. Reservations in advance 
with John M. Rosebush, Alumni Direc- 
tor, Alumni Relations Office, Lawrence 
College, Appleton. Tel. Regent 3—5577 


LEAGUE OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
LUNCHEON 
Wisconsin Hotel, Badger Room, 12:00 
Noon, $2.50, (including tip). Reserva- 
tions in advance with Esther Wolfgram, 
4415 N. 28th St., Milwaukee 9. Tel. 
Uptown 3-5463 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION DINNER 
Brooks Memorial Union, Ballroom. Re 
ception, 5:30 P. M., Dinner, 6:15 P. M. 
$2.50. Reservations in advance with 
Marquette University Alumni Associa 
tion, 620 N. 14th St., Milwaukee 3 
Tel. Division 4—4904 
MILTON COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATION BUFFET SUPPER 
Highland Avenue Methodist Church 


corner 21st and Highland Avenue, 5:30 
P. M., $1.00 

MU BETA SIGMA SORORITY (Gamm: 

Chapter) LUNCHEON 

Skelly’s Restaurant, 622 W. Wisconsi! 
Ave., 12:30 P. M. Reservations in ad 
vance with Mrs. Chester Cich, 4022 S$ 
Brust Ave., Milwaukee. Tel. Humbold 
3-2363 
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NORTHLAND COLLEGE ALUMNI 
UNIT, MILWAUKEE, DINNER 
YWCA, 610 N. Jackson St., 6:00 P. M., 
$2.50. Reservations in advance with 
Mrs. Dennis Schultz, 1324 Blake Ave- 


nue, South Milwaukee. Tel. South 
2-4732 


Speaker: Gus Turbeville, President 


NORBERT COLLEGE ALUMNI 
REUNION GET TOGETHER 
Pfister Hotel, 4:30 P. M.-6:00 P. M., 
$2.00. Reservations in advance with Ed- 
ucation Department, St. Norbert Col- 
lege, W. De Pere 


GMA SIGMA SIGMA ALUMNI DIN- 

NER ® 
Central YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
5:30 P. M., $2.00, including tip. Reser- 
vations by Nov. 1 with Mrs. Coris Ebert, 
3888 N. 93rd St., Milwaukee. Tel. Hop- 
kins 6-7324 


FIELD CHAPTER OF 
DELTA KAPPA DINNER 
Central YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave- 

nue, 5:30 P. M., $2.75 


INIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MIL- 
WAUKEE MUSIC ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATION DINNER 

Hotel Medford, Bamboo Room, 6:00 
P. M., $3.00. Reservations in advance 
with E. Grant Boltz, 2971 N. Maryland 
Avenue, Milwaukee 11. Tel. Woodruff 
2-2671 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION LUNCH- 
EON 

Central YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
12:00 Noon, $2.50. Reservations in ad- 
vance with Fern Ehlers, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Dept. of Physical 
Education, 3203 N. Downer Ave., Mil- 
waukee 11 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR VO- 
CATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCA- 
TION LUNCHEON 


Hotel Schroeder, Empire Room, 12:30 
>, M., $2.50. Reservations in advance 
with C. D. Rejahl, 211 N. Carroll St., 
Madison. Tel. Alpine 5—4541 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL FOR THE SO- 
CIAL STUDIES LUNCHEON 
Elk’s Club, Marine Dining Room, 910 
EK. Wisconsin Avenue, 12:00 Noon, 
$2.25. Reservations in advance with 
G. J. Stoelting, 1111 N. 10th St., Mil- 
waukee 1. Tel. Broadway 1-4341. Pro- 
gram: How Can The _ Teaching of 
History in Wisconsin High Schools be 
Strengthened? Norris Sanders, Past Pres- 
ident of the WCSS and Richard Brown, 
Whitewater State College, will comment 
on the results of surveys of high school 
and college teachers’ opinions conducted 
by the Wisconsin Councils Advancement 
Committee, Louis Leb, Chairman, and 
a committee of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Teachers of College History, 
Richard Brown, Chairman. 
WISCONSIN COUNTY TEACHERS 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATION LUNCH- 
EON 
Medford Hotel, Bamboo Room, 


PHI 


12:15 
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MIDLAND COOPERATIVES, INC. 
MUTUAL SERVICE INSURANCE CO’S. 
BOOTHS 372 & 373 


FREE LITERATURE, FILMS 
and TEACHING MATERIALS 








Visit our display of arts, crafts, and laboratory equipment. 
in Booths 384-385-386 
in the ARENA EXHIBIT HALL 


Convention of Wisconsin Education Association. 


MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
4221 North 35th Street., Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin 


(Wisconsin Distributor) 


| ~~ foe Manvfacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 








It will pay you to visit 


OSHKOSH PAPER COMPANY 


the home of GLENDARE watermarked School Papers 
and America’s Dairyland Bond paper. 


Renew acquaintances with— 
Walter Turton 
Paul Salzsieder 


Tom Roehl Dick. O’Hara 








FRANK PAXTON LUMBER COMPANY of 
WISCONSIN, INC. 
Wisconsin’s MODEL LUMBER YARD 
We invite you to visit our new warehouse during the convention. 
500 So. 11th, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin—11th at Bruce 


Specalizing in Industrial Arts Lumber 
for over 35 years 


BOOTHS 49-50-51 








eaders 


TEACHER’S EDITION 











Digest 
YOURS --FREE! 
at Booth No. 159 


You are also invited to examine our supplementary readers designed 
to reinforce your ELEMENTARY and SECONDARY school develop- 
mental reading program. 


Reader’s Digest Educational Dept. 





Pleasantville, N.Y 
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REX-O-graph 
DUPLICATING MACHINES 
SALES—SERVICE & SUPPLIES 
ELECTRIC & HAND OPERATED 
MODELS 


Gorden R. Rush & Associates 


2227 S. Muskego Ave. 
Milwaukee 15, Wis. 











LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THE NATION’S MOST WIDELY-USED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
For High Schools 


The lowa Tests of Educational Development 
(over 600,000 students tested annually) 


For Elementary Schools 
The SRA Achievement Series 
(used with over 200,000 pupils annually) 
Complete Interpretive and Scoring Facilities Available 
Also see the new SRA Ele- 
mentary Reading Laboratory 


57 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


For full details see your SRA Representative, 
Wheeler M. Hall, Booth 374. 


HENGE Science Research Associates 








Come to SCOTT, FORESMAN—Booths 104 and 126—at the 
WEA meeting ... to see us and our 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES NEW HIGH SCHOOL TITLES 


New Basic Readers, 1-8 AMERICA READS Literature 
Basic Language, 1-3 Program and New Testbooks 
Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries BASIC READING SKILLS FOR 
Basic Health and Safety, 1-8 HIGH SCHOOL USE, Revised 
Basic Social Studies, 1-4 EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN 
Basic Science, 1-8 SCIENCE, Revised 

Basic Mathematics, 1-8 New SCIENCE PROBLEMS 3 

Guidebooks and keys ready for all. 


Representatives: 
OTTO RITZENTHALER LANDON RISTEEN 
W. C. BREDAHL JOHN CUMMINGS 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 433 E. Erie st., 


LOUISE GERSBACHER 


Chicago 11, Ill. 








VISIT BOOTHS 131 anv 146 


Examine our up-to-date learning programs—textbooks, 
workbooks, records, teachers’ books and guides. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
M. JOHNSON, JOE H. LITTLE 


Representatives: U. 











Publications of 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
Booths 84 and 96 WEA Convention 
New 1959 editions of Books 4, 5, and 6 of the 
SINGER SCIENCE SERIES Pre-Primer through 9 
1958 copyrights 
ENJOYING ENGLISH for Grades 7 and 8 
WALT DISNEY TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES for intermediate grades 
957 copyrights 
PROSE AND POETRY pple im, books for Grades 7 and 8 
SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES Primer through Grade 3 
MAC C. MUNSON, Representative 


629 Gately Terrace Madison, Wisconsin 
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P. M. Reservations in advance with Bert 
P. Vogel, Racine-Kenosha County Teach- 
ers College, Union Grove. Tel. 34 


WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF AU.- 
DIO VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
LUNCHEON 


Ivanhoe Temple, 723 N. 10th St., '4 
block North of West Wisconsin Avenue, 
12:30 P. M., $1.50. Reservations in a‘- 
vance with Donald K. Mereen, 1111 N. 
10th St., Milwaukee 1. Tel. Broadway 
1-4341. Speaker: Charles J Schuller, 
President DAVI-Wisconsin and DAV\I 


WISCONSIN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEON 


Pfister Hotel, Fern Room, 12:00 Nooa, 
$2.50. Reservations in advance wih 
E. A. Rintelmann, 1542 N. 4th St., M-I- 
waukee 12. Tel. Broadway 1-6861 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
LUNCHEON 


Central YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Av«., 
12:00 Noon, $1.65 (including tip). Res- 
ervations in advance with Arthur Shov- 
ers, 820 E. Knapp Street, Milwaukee 2. 
Tel. Broadway 6-7996. What Is a School 
For?—Sydney J. Harris, editorialist for 
the Chicago Daily News 


WISCONSIN LATIN ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEON 
College Women’s Club, 1330 N. Pros- 
pect Ave., 12:15 P. M. Reservations in 
advance with Father George Ganss, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN MATHEMATICS COUN. 
CIL DINNER 


YWCA, 610 N. Jackson St., 12:00 Noon, 
$2.25. Reservations in advance with Vin- 
cent Brunner, Nicolet High School, 6701 
N. Pt. Washington Road, Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN SPEECH CORRECTION 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Marquette University, Brooks Memorial 
Union, 12:30 P. M. Reservations in ad- 
vance with Stanley Ewanowski, Rt. 2, 
Box 48, Marshall, Wis. 


STATE COLLEGE ALUMNI 
LUNCHEONS 


EAU CLAIRE STATE COLLEGE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION LUNCH- 
EON 


Schroeder Hotel, Pere Marquette Room, 
12:00 Noon, $2.75 (including tip). Res- 
ervations in advance with Jean Jacob- 


son, 6701 N. Port Washington Rd., 
Milwaukee 
OSHKOSH STATE COLLEGE GET- 
TOGETHER 
Schroeder Hotel, English Room, 3:00- 
5:00 P. M. 
PLATTEVILLE STATE COLLEGE GET- 
TOGETHER 
Schroeder Hotel, East Room, 3:00- 


5:00 P. M. 
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R(VER FALLS STATE COLLEGE 
LUNCHEON 

Skelly’s Restaurant, 622 W. Wisconsin 

Ave., 12:00 Noon. No reservatigns 


needed. 


<fOUT STATE COLLEGE ALUMNI 
GET-TOGETHER AND BUFFET 
LUNCHEON 
Milwaukee County Federation of Wom- 
in’s Club, 1462 N. Prospect Ave., 3:45 
>M.-6:45 P. M. Food service ends at 
i:15 P. M. $2.25. Reservations by Oct. 
1 with check with Chas. F. Jorgenson, 
245A East St. Francis Ave., Milwau- 
ee 7 


§: PERIOR STATE COLLEGE ALUMNI 
GET-TOGETHER 
ichroeder Hotel, Pere Marquette Room, 
:30-5:00 P. M. 


V AITEWATER STATE COLLEGE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION BUFFET 
LUNCHEON 

Wisconsin Hotel, Ballroom, 11:45 A. M., 
2.75. Door prizes. Reservations before 
Nov. 4 and check payable to Gladys 
Peterson, Secretary, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater. Pick up your tick- 
ets at the door. 





FRIDAY 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE LUNCHEON (WEA) 

Fazio’s, 540 N. 5th St., (Across from the 
Schroeder Hotel), 12:00 Noon, $2.50 
(including tip). Reservations in advance 
with Irene Hildebrand, 2575 N. Pros- 
pect Ave., Milwaukee 11. Primarily for 
exchange teachers and those who served 
overseas in educational capacities 


LIBRARY LUNCHEON 
Plankinton Hotel, Lotus Room, 12:00 
Noon, $2.75 (including tip). Reserva- 
tions by Nov. 1 with Sophelia Kurkow- 
ski, Waupaca. Tel. 360. Indicate meat 
or fish. 


LUTHER COLLEGE ALUMNI LUNCH- 
EON 
Central YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
12:00 Noon. Reservations by Nov. 3 
with Oliver Sand, 17715 W. View St., 
Waukesha. Tel. Sunset 2~7537 


PI THETA ALPHA SORORITY LUNCH- 
EON 
John Ernst Cafe, 600 E. Ogden Ave. 
12:30 P. M. Order from menu. Reserva- 
tions by Oct. 31 with Lenore Cherney, 
8972 N. Navajo Ave., Milwaukee. Tel. 
Flagstone 2-7523 
TEACHERS OF THE VISUALLY HAN- 
DICAPPED LUNCHEON 
Pfister Hotel, Mirror Room, 12:00 Noon, 
$3.00. Reservations with Norbert Sny- 
der, 1900 W. State St., Janesville 


WISCONSIN ART EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION LUNCHEON 

War Memorial Center, 750 N. Lincoln 
Memorial Drive, 12:00 Noon, $2.50. 
Reservations in advance with Rosalind 
Meyer, 1037 E. Ogden Ave., Milwau- 
kee 2. Tel. Broadway 6-6303. Business 
meeting 1:00 P. M. 
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The outstanding MACHINE TOOL lineup for schools 
WOODWORKING 


POWERMATIC band saws, jointers, lathes, planers, mortisers, tenoners, tilting arbor saws 


METALWORKING 
SEBASTIAN and SHELDON lathes; SHELDON milling machines and shapers; 
POWERMATIC drill presses, vertical band saws; WELLS horizontal band saws 


Machines will be on display in booths 378 and 379 


STATE MACHINE TOOL CO. 


506 W. National Ave. Milwaukee 10, Wis. 








Elva’s Tips To Teachers” 


AT BOOTH—28 . . . See the TIME-SAVER KIT for BUSY GRADE TEACHERS: 96 pages 
of STUDENT and CLASS ACTIVITY, TEACHING HELPS, SEASONAL ROOM DECORATIONS, 
NEW 3-D CREATIONS, CREATIVE ART IDEAS, POSTERS, CHARTS, GIFT SUGGESTIONS, etc. 


2 folies available: NEW VOL. 8 or previously published Vol. 7 at $3.75 per folio 


of complete year's service . . . each entirely different. 


Booth 28 


Elva & Paul Strouse 


Order from. . . Elva Strouse Teacher Service 


Box 507, Indianapolis, Indiana 











New Books - 
BOOTH 85 


For timely and teachable second- 
ary school texts in biology, physi- 





cal science, general science, earth 
science, chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, home economics, voca- 
tional agriculture and industrial 
arts subjects, visit our exhibit. 


VAN NOSTRAND 


Princeton, New Jersey 


WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE: W. L. Kraus, Whitewater 








Webster Publishing Company 


Cordially invites you to visit its display of textbooks and other 
instructional supplies at the W.E.A. Convention. 


NOVEMBER 6, 7, 8 BOOTH 95 


W. A. STOLEN, Representative 
1504 Edgehill Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 














SCIENCE APPARATUS 
Serving the Nation’s Schools for more than 70 years. 
W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1880 
1515 Sedgwick St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE—D. H. Hale 
See our Exhibit Booth +350 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


DIPLOMAS 
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| WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR [| Ro 
WHITEWATER STATE COLLEGE | “"cunbnoon spveatros |) & 
| LUNCHEON i 
Invites alumni, faculty and friends | Central YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave. [> ™ 
12:00 Noon, $1.75. Reservations in ad St 
to meet at vance with Fern Kimball, Hotel Wis- ass 
consin, Room 326, Milwaukee. Tel B for 
B O O TH 4 2 4 Broadway 1-4956. A New Look at [ya 
Teaching—George W. Denemark, Dea con 
Alumni Luncheon, Thursday, November 6 of Education, UW-Milwaukee . 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MOD = ne 
ERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE! ; 
LUNCHEON y du 
| Hotel Pfister, East Room, 12:15 P.M. | 
Wisconsin’s Largest and || — $2.50. Reservations by Nov. 5 with Mrs | : 
Finest Sportin Cora Scanlon, University of Wisconsin Mi 
nl P C 8 Milwaukee, 3203 N. Downer Ave., Mil [3 tel 
oods Co. waukee 11. Tel. Woodruff 4—4400 “an 
WHOLESALE ATHLETIC || wISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF | 7, 
EQUIPMENT SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST: |) 3 
LUNCHEON ) Pla 
Se ee Maryland Hotel, Rodeo Room, 625 N 7 
eg i ea 4th St., 12:00 Noon, $1.75. Indicat’ |) mitt 
one 6-5578 meat or fish. Reservations by Oct. 3 day, 
with Milton M. Varsos, 311 State St. 5th 
ene Ee Se ae aN ae Madison. Tel. Alpine 6-5551 ) This 
) teac 
WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS | som, 
AND TEACHERS LUNCHEON | erva 
WISCONSIN STATE PRISON Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom, 12:06 9 
Noon, $2.90 (including tip). Reserva- > Milv 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIES tions by Nov. 1 with check payable t : t 
All steel—classroom furniture—welded throughout—also wooden WCPT to Mrs. Raymond Casper, 386 | ‘4 
classroom furniture. N, 42nd St., Milwaukee 16 ; Ti 
Teacher's desks—typewriting tables, etc.—steel or wood. WISCONSIN COUNCIL FOR GEO. |. = : 
Paints and enamels—interior and exterior. School signs that meet GRAPHIC EDUCATION Teac 
state law requirements. Central YMCA, East Room, 211, 915 W > ers, 
Books and magazines bound and rebound. Wisconsin Avenue, 12:00 Noon, approx. Bj Asso 
$1.50 (including tip). Reservations in | Noy. 
BOOTHS 8 AND 9, NORTH WALL advance with Frank A. Kadlec, 865 N | Roor 
llth St, Manitowoc. Tel. Murray > oppe 
4-3536. Milwaukee area people may . WE, 
| contact Kerlin Seitz, Dept. of Geogra- B to ¢ 
hy, University of Wisconsin-Milwauk i 
At Booth No. 118—SEE THREE GREAT TEXTBOOK SERIES | ia ee 
LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE (1959) by Mildred Dawson | WISCONSIN HOME ECONOMICS AS- 5 Con 
GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC: REVISED—and Algebras, Geometries, Trigonometry | SOCIATION LUNCHEON : Psi 
ee ee ee oe | Elk’s Club, 910 E. Wisconsin Ave., Ma- pei 
SUCCESS IN SPELLING by Madden & Carlson | rine Dining Room, 12:00 Noon, $2.25 ; Repc 
a a REI | Reservations in advance with Mrs. Betty 7 Jecty 
truly outstanding Teacher Editions. | Castleman, 3203 N. Downer Ave., Mil- 7 he | 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY | kee 11. Tel. Woodruff 44400 © after 
| WISCONSIN PERSONNEL AND GUID- ; chy 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 JAMES W. FARREY, Representative ANCE ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON : 
| Hotel Wisconsin, Colonial Room, 12:15 Core 
| P. M., $2.35. Reservations in advance > Peri 
with Werner Pufahl, University of Wis- 
ARE YOU USING THE BEST HANDWRITING BOOKS? consin-Milwaukee, 600 W. Kilbourn [| a 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. Tel. Woodruff [7 gto 
. ae 44400, Ext. 536. Guidance for the | | 
T , ) the ¢ 
“eo \/ OOS CYT pt WAV ASE! rT) g AND Mentally Very Able—Carl H. Waller. © sal 
2 Ss Assistant Superintendent, Madison Pub- 7 gy... 
5m # > a lic Schools Bete 
AL 2A : BD ievec 
WISCONSIN SPEECH TRAINING AS. pa 
BUY THE BEST - BUY CORRELATED RECORDERS Se eee use | 
From wee ca Brooks Memorial Union, Marquette Uni- S Furth 
7 ee ae versity, 11:45 A. M. Reservations in ad- B ing a 
THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY vance with Catherine Miller, Rufus 
BOOTH 380 : ae a this J 
CRUMEE @ OHIO BOOTH 380 King High School, 1801 W. Olive St. | 9 of th 
Milwaukee 9 Pm ‘ceive 
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Convention Notes 


Rooms for the Convention 


‘he Milwaukee Association of Corn- 
merce Housing Bureau, 611 N. Broadway 
St. Milwaukee, has again consented to 
ass'st WEA members in procuring rooms 
for ‘he annual convention. The Bureau will 
accept housing requests in advance of the 
cor vention. An office will be established 
in ‘ne Schroeder Hotel Lobby on Wednes- 
da. November 5, to assist teachers who 
ne | housing upon arrival in Milwaukee. 

ousing has been eased in recent years 
du to the addition of the many fine mo- 
tel: in and around Milwaukee. 

eachers are urged to cancel any reser- 
vat ons not needed so that rooms may be 
relcised to others wanting accommoda- 
tions. To do so is a consideration for both 
the hotel and the teacher. 


Iniernational Relations Com. 
Plans Exchange Teacher Lunch 


The WEA International Relations Com- 
mittee is holding a noon luncheon on Fri- 
day, Nov. 7, at 12 Noon, at Fazio’s, 540 N. 
5th St., across from the Schroeder Hotel. 
This luncheon is for all former exchange 
teachers and those people who served in 
some overseas educational capacity. Res- 
ervations should be made with Irene 
Hildebrand, 2575 N. Prospect Avenue, 
Milwaukee 11. 


Teachers Caucus, Wed., Nov. 5 


The annual caucus sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Milwaukee County Council of 
Teachers, the Milwaukee Secondary Teach- 
ers, and the Fox River Valley Teachers 
Association will be held on Wednesday, 
Nov. 5 at 7:30 P.M. in the Pere Marquette 
Room of the Schroeder Hotel. This is an 
opportunity to meet the candidates for 
WEA offices and discuss issues of interest 
to delegates to the Representative 
Assembly. 


Convention Lectures 


Copies of the addresses given at the 
General Session of the WEA convention 
may be purchased from the Convention 
Reporter. The charge will be $1.40 per 
lecture, payable in advance. Orders may 
be left with Miss Marquardt before or 
after general sessions or mailed to Florence 
K. Marquardt, 4140 N. 14th St., Milwau- 
kee 9. 


Core Curriculum—Multiple 
Period Program 


Arthur Adkins, curriculum coordinator 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, invites all teachers interested in 
the core curriculum or multiple period to 
meet during the convention to discuss the 
special problems arising in a classroom 
using the multiple period plan. It is be- 
lieved that the present WEA sectional 
programs do not serve the teachers who 
use this plan of classroom organization. 
Further explanation of the proposed meet- 
ing appears in Curriculum Comments in 
this Journal. Look for the time and place 
of the meeting in the program you re- 
‘ceive at the convention. 
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Convention Programs printed prior to the convention. We also 
urge you to check the luncheon and din- 
ner schedules and, if reservations are re- 
quested, notify the persons to receive the 


As soon as possible after receiving the 
Journal we urge you to check the pro- 
grams for accuracy and notify us imme- 
diately if there are any corrections or reservations. We are sure they will appre- 
changes to be made in the final program ciate an early and definite response. 





RESERVE SEATS NOW FOR THE 
PERFECT SHOW IN TODD-AOI! 












PRODUCED BY DIRECTED BY 


BUDDY ADLER JOSHUA LOGAN reicaio 


Produced at 20. Century-Fox A MAGNA Production 


SPECIAL MATES FOX STRAND THEATRE 
during Teacher’s Convention. Thur., Fri., Sat., 510 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Sue, Nov. 6-9 at 1:30 p.m. $2.00 & $1.50. SS SS SS ee Se es 
FOX STRAND THEATRE 
EVENINGS 510 W. Wisconsin Ave. Tel. BR 1—4242 





| Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Mon. thru Fri., $2.50 & $2.00 _ 8:15 p.m. | Please send ~_--__- mat. -...--. eve. 
Sat. and Holidays, $3.00 & $2.50 8:15 p.m. | Performance ticke's eres set 
cupdnanenqnenesan ate). terna a 
Sun., $2.50 & $2.00 _________ imme + ee 
{Tax incl.) Box Office Open 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. a ao op as ee 
. ‘ ‘ Pr CW vie te le... Wee a 
Only Theatre in Wisconsin Where ‘South | Enclose check or money order jun atemaan 
Pacific’’ Can Be Seen in Todd—AO | payable to Fox Strand Thea re with self- 

attencead ctamned return envelope. 











In Milwaukee It’s 


Mader’s 


FAMOUS RESTAURANT 

Now Remodeled and Enlarged 
ps ONE BLOCK EAST—14% BLOCKS 

| 037 N. 3rd ST. NORTH OF ARENA 


? Fine Oriental Food 
In Smart Surroundings 


CHINA TOWN Corner 3rd and Wisconsin 
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Since success for many people depends on 
effective communication of ideas to others, 


Speech Spells Opportunity 


MARY-FRANCES CUTNAW 


Dean of Women and Assistant Professor of Speech 
Stout State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


OU and I as teachers of Eng- 
lish and speech are not likely to 
have many speakers, writers, or 
scholars of future greatness in our 
classrooms. Such geniuses are few 
in number and it is only the very 
lucky teacher who can point to an 
outstanding writer, scholar, or 
speaker and say of such a one, “I 
taught him what he knows.” No, our 
job is not with genius to any extent 
but rather with the future “man in 
the street.” What we are going to do 
for him then is our major problem. 
We are fortunate, indeed, to be 
working here in America, the land 
where the boy from the bottom can 
become the man at the top; where 
ancestry is important only as it helps 
to create the environment of the 
present; where the public school can 
and does set a pattern of moral and 
spiritual values; where teachers 
from the kindergarten thru the col- 
lege and university can purpose and 
plan with students for their devel- 
opment and welfare. 


Levels of Spoken English 


Fortunate as these circumstances 
are there are others which compli- 
cate our work, Here we have sev- 
eral levels of spoken English. There 
is the English appropriate for gov- 
ernment documents, insurance pa- 
pers, and speeches by diplomats. 
This is called “literary” English 
altho present day writers seldom use 
it when writing and almost never 
when speaking. Then there is stand- 
ard English with its simplicity, ac- 
curacy, and clarity. A lawyer may 
use literary English in preparing his 
brief but he uses standard English 
in talking to the jury, This is the 
language of advertising, of much 
buying and selling, of the radio, of 
television, and of just talking. It is 
the language we use day in and day 
out in our classrooms as we trans- 
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late the literary classics of bygone 
days in our teaching. The newer 
classics, of course, are written in 
this standard English since writers 
today are more concerned with be- 
ing understood than they are with 
a reputation for profundity. 

Yet another classification of our 
spoken language is commonly 
called slang. At its best it is the 
language of youth and of spirit, used 
in the discussion of sports and the 
banter of adolescents with zip, zing, 
and pep, At its worse, it is the mean- 
ingless chatter of empty heads and 
running mouths. At its worse, it de- 
feats the very purpose of speech be- 
cause it is understood by only a 
limited number in an age group. It 
isn't a language to be taught for it 
changes from month to month and 
from mouth to mouth. It can, how- 
ever, be easily caught. 

A final classification is vulgar or 
illiterate English, This is the lan- 
guage of the uneducated, the under- 
privileged, of the slums, of some 
comic strips and of some contem- 
porary writers. Unlike slang, it does 
not change. It is always with us in 
such forms as “we was,” “have 
went,” “he don’t,” “he done _ it,” 
“haven't no,” “ain’t got,” and others 
even more objectionable. Its mean- 
ing is usually very clear and that is 
one of the reasons it is so difficult 
to banish. People who use it get the 
necessities of life with it, and “the 
butcher, the baker, and candle-stick- 
maker” all understand it, 


The Indifferent Style 


Paralleling illiterate usage is the 
“don't care” style of pronouncing 
and enunciating certain syllable, 
words and sentences: “Did ja?” 
rather than “Did you?” an’ for and, 
ast for asked, errant for errand, 
warsh for wash, onct for once, re’ly 
for really, his’try for history! Con- 





sonants are dropped; whole syllab! 2s 
are dropped; consonants are subs i- 
tuted, added, blurred; sentences are 
run together; vowels are mutilate 1! 


One of the major tasks of tie 
schools has been to eliminate bch 
down-at-the-heels English and il! t- 
erate speech. That is why gramm aw 
schools were so named, Now these 
schools are known as elementa y 
schools, upper grades, or junior hi sh 
schools. Under these names, failure 
to teach the mother tongue accey t- 
ably is less embarrassing. It is ir- 
teresting that the change in nane 
has paralleled rather closely an e1a- 
phasis on the incidental teaching of 
English usage at the expense of 
formal grammar. 

As you are aware, under this sys- 
tem of incidental teaching a teacher 
in the elementary grades may cor- 
rect “I seen” to “I saw” many times 
a day. The next and the next and 
the next teacher may patiently do 
the same while explaining the rea- 
son and also furnishing drill, The 
rule may even be memorized in a 
more formal type of grammar study 
but students still enter high school 
and college content to say “I seen 
it” in their -ordinary conversation. 
This appears to be the case with 


many students unless somewhere | — 


along the line there has been what 
we might call a “revival of pride” 
in the kind of English spoken. 
Study of Formal Grammar 

Will the study of formal grammar 


result in this “revival of pride?” It 


very well might help, because high 


school and college students like to | 


know the reason for any directive. 
Will the incidental teaching of cor- 
rect usage vitalize interest in cor- 
rect patterns of speech? It also 
might, if personal improvement is 
emphasized, if the cooperation of 
the student is actively enlisted? I 
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an the expression “personal im- 
provement” very literally because 
the use of down-at-the-heels Eng- 
lis!: ought to be brought out into the» 
open and not treated as an unmen- 
tio able, in the “hush-hush,” “some- 
on else is doing it” manner remote 
froa the person or persons most 
co: cerned. This has been one of the 
mt insidious things about bad 
Er lish, If we use it our friends let 
us so right on using it. They may 
sm e at us behind our backs but 
sor chow our social mores will not 
pe nit us to correct the social blund- 
ers of our friends. Like etiquette at 
the table, the use of accepted pat- 
ter’s of English is considered a so- 
cia. achievement. It is acquired. To 
lea. e this acquisition to chance is a 
mis ake which can have far reaching 
resi'lts in the life-happiness of all 
students, It is definitely the job of 
the school to see that standard Eng- 
lish usage and acceptable speech is 
learned directly by example or pre- 
cept or indirectly by correction as a 
part of the development of every 
student. 

Speech teachers have a _particu- 
larly vital role in this work. Here is 
the ideal place for example, for cor- 
rection, for remedial work as well 
as practice. Here is the place where 
genuine pride in the kind of English 
used may be aroused and improve- 
ment stimulated. This is true 
whether speech is one-third the 


= 


= 
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English course or a regular subject 
in the high school curriculum; 
whether it is a self-contained course 
at the college level or an important 
part of a “communications course.” 


Speech Courses Are Elective 


At the present time many of the 
speech courses in both high school 
and college are electives. They are 
performance rather than textbook 
discussion courses. Consequently 
they draw the upper third of the en- 
rollment, students who already have 
acceptable patterns of English usage 
and general speech ability. These 
students are also likely to have 
already acquired an interest and 
pride in the use of good English. 
The remaining two-thirds eliminate 
themselves from one of the courses 
they need most because they shun 
the activities required in the course. 
This group is where down-at-the- 
heels English and inadequate speech 
is most prevalent. They are the very 
ones who need the stimulation of 
the class work to arouse that inter- 
est and pride so needful for im- 
provement. 

Speech teachers are using every 
possible device to draw the interest 
of these students to their courses. 
There is renewed emphasis now on 
oral reading both as an art and as 
a vehicle for training in standard 
English speech. The popularity of 
play reading and acting are all stir- 


Here is the place 
where genuine pride 
in the kind of English 
used may be aroused 
and improvement 
stimulated. 


rings which have come from their 
classrooms, Listening (both to radio 
and TV productions and lectures 
from the platform) is emphasized 
for motivation and for evaluation. 
The daily classroom performance 
with standards of clarity, simplicity, 
and accuracy, with demands for 
careful enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion is perhaps the most effective 
procedure of all in fixing good hab- 
its of speech. The more of this there 
is in the classroom, the more certain 
will be the improvement and refine- 
ment in spoken English. 
Opportunities for this training and 
experience should be extended to 
every elementary, high school, and 
college student on a required rather 
than an elective basis. This is the 
key to improvement and the source 
for “revival of pride” in the kind of 
English spoken, Here in the speech 
class is where formal grammar, in- 
cidental teaching of usage, and gen- 
eral speech find a common denom- 
inator of purpose—the teaching of 
acceptable English speech as a re- 
quirement and opportunity for all. 





Historic Legislation 

The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is an historic piece of 
legislation. It is historic because 
never before have we had such a 
program of Federal assistance to 
strengthen education at critical 
points across the board. Its impact 
will be felt from the elementary 
grades thru the graduate school. 
And we have a formula which will 
meet important national needs with- 
in the priceless tradition of State 
and local control.—Lawrence D. 
Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education 





CURRICULUM COMMENTS ... 
(Continued from page 14) 

No plans are afoot at present to 
make this another organization to 
join and to pay dues to. It is in- 
tended chiefly as an opportunity for 
these teachers to get together and 
exchange their problems and prac- 
tices and obtain the same mutual 
support that teachers in subject- 
matter fields obtain from their meet- 
ings. Anyone interested in the core, 
multiple-period, common learnings, 
or what have you is invited to attend 
and help make plans for the future. 


ARTHUR ADKINS 
State Curriculum Goordinator 
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IN TOKYO, TOO... THE GOOD TASTE THE WHOLE WORLD ENJOYS 


Wherever you travel around the globe—you will find Coca-Cola— 


best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. @ In more than 








100 countries, the famous taste of Coke—its purity, wholesomeness 
and quality are recognized and acclaimed. 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








NEA and WEA Officials 
Urge Teachers to Promote 
/merican Education Week 


MADISON—American Education Week, 
\.yv. 9-15, provides an opportunity for 
1} those connected with education to in- 
fo n the public of the accomplishments 
u needs of the public schools and to 
se are the cooperation of the public in 
meting those needs. Both WEA and 
\A officials urge all teachers and all as- 
sc iations to make the most of the oppor- 
tuvity to answer the criticism of public 
education by getting the people into the 
sc.ools in order to get first-hand acquain- 
tance with their educational system. 

Nationally, AEW is sponsored jointly 
by the National Education Association, 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and National Congress of Parents 
ind Teachers. 

Che general theme of American Educa- 
tion Week is “Report Card USA.” Daily 
topics under the main theme are: 

Sunday, Nov. 9—Report Card: Charac 
ter Building 

Monday, Nov. 10—Report Card: Re- 
sponsible Citizenship 

Tuesday, Nov. 11—Report Card: Edu- 
ation and Survival 

Wednesday, Nov. 12—Report Card: The 
Curriculum 

Thursday, Nov. 13—Report Card: The 
Teacher (National Teachers Day) 

Friday, Nov. 14—Report Card: Devel- 
oping Talents 

Saturday, Nov. 15—Report Card: Com 
munity Teamwork 





To be more specific in some school sys- 
tems the following additional topics are 
suggested: Buildings and Facilities, Guid- 
ance and Counseling, Lifelong Learning, 
and International Understanding. 

If you need information about the or- 
ganization and promotion of AEW, write 
to the National Education Association, 
1201—16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Russian Language to Be 
Taught in Madison Schools 


MADISON—Twenty-five students from 
Wisconsin and West High schools in 
Madison joined the ranks of the nation’s 


What Does the NEA Do for Educators and Education? 


WAUSAU—You may have an answer 
to that professional question by asking 
me of several volunteers to appear before 
your association or faculty. The WEA 
Executive Committee at its August meet- 
ing authorized Wisconsin delegates who 
ittended the National Education Asso- 
iation convention in Cleveland last sum- 
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mer to become assistants to S. R. Slade, 
Wisconsin’s NEA director, in promoting 
association memberships on a_ national 
level. 

At a meeting of those delegates at 
Stevens Point Sept. 5-6, nine volunteered 
to disseminate information about the NEA 
to any group meeting that may be held 


Slade explains NEA 
program to delegates 
at Stevens Point 
Workshop. 


“Mental Fitness for Youth” 
Is “‘Teacher Time” Topic 
Scheduled for November 


MADISON—“Mental Fitness of Chil- 
dren and Youth” is the general topic for 
“Teacher Time” during the month of 
November, reports Frank N. Brown of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
The programs are broadcast on the State 
Radio Network at 4 P.M. on Tuesdays 
and again at 7:30 P.M. on Wednesdays. 

The following subjects are scheduled: 
Nov. 4-5—Mental Health Influences 
Learning; Nov. 11-12—Pupil Acceptance 
Assists Learning; Nov. 18-19—The Teach- 
ers Role in Education; and Nov. 25-26— 
Classroom Techniques and Mental Health. 

All programs are of a panel type with 
Ely Sires, supervisor of mental health. 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
as moderator. 

Thruout the remainder of the school 
year “Teacher Time” will be broadcast 
regularly twice a week on topics of pro- 
fessional interest to teachers. 


small — but growing — contingent of high 
school pupils engaged in the study of the 
Russian language. The pilot course was 
set up with the support of the UW School 
of Education, the department of Slavic 
languages, and the Madison Public 
Schools. 

Designed to provide elementary compe- 
tence in speaking, reading, and writing 
Russian, the complete course covers a 
two-year period and is equivalent to a 
first year Russian course at the University 


in their locality. Slade urges that requests 
for speakers be made as early as possible 
so that sufficient time will be allowed for 
adequate planning. For economy in time 
and travel expense you are urged to con- 
tact your nearest WEA delegate. The fol- 
lowing are those who have offered their 
services to tell Wisconsin educators about 
the services of NEA to teachers and 
education: 


Mrs. Myrna Barr 
111 S. Lake Street 
Neenah 


Irene Hoyt 

430 S. East Street 
Janesville 

Ronald Jensen 
6810-45th Street 
Kenosha 


Howard Koeppen 
414 Church Street 
Clinton 

Alma Therese Link 
857 Jackson Street 

Oshkosh 


Stella Pedersen 

Dean of Women 
Wisconsin State Colle: 
Sam J. Paynter Eau Claire 
1018 S. 12th Avenue 
Wausau Henry C. Rowe 


1125 LaSalle Street 


Patricia Twohig Beloit 
401 S. Walnut Stree 
Appleton . 
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Sill 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 1959 an- 
nual assembly of the World Confederation 
of the Teaching Profession will be held at 
the new NEA building in Washington 
during the first week in August, according 
to William G. Carr, secretary-general of 
the international organization. Not since 
the groundwork for WCOTP was laid 12 
years ago at Endicott, N. Y., has the group 
met in the United States. 

The announcement was made at the 
Rome assembly where educators from 60 
nations, representing over three and a 
half million teachers, met in early August. 


Public Support 


“Public Support for Education,” the 
1958 theme, dominated the thinking of the 
session. In his opening presidential address, 
Sir Ronald Gould of England declared 
that the concept of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity provides the “compul- 





AND SAMSONITE LUGGAGE 
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You can charge your purchases. 
will hold your selection. 


209 East Wisconsin Avenue 





Welcome State Teachers 
We invite you to inspect our new lines of 


HARTMANN—WHEARY-—SKYWAY—AMERICAN TOURISTER 
HANDBAGS—GIFTS—LEATHER GOODS 
A smail deposit 


(WKanerbens 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Be sure to attend the State 
this year travel there and back in 
Western 400” Streamliner. 


Make up a party 
agent will be 


Teachers Convention on November 6-7-8 .. . 
relaxed comfort and safety 


and keep the crowd together. Your local North Western ticket 
glad to make all arrangements for you. 


BOARD- 


- MILWAUKEE 
CONVENTION 


and | 
aboard a North | 


| 
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YOU 


















CONVENIENT “400” SCHEDULE 
SOUTHBOUND NORTHBOUND 
Iron 
Valley Peninsula Flambeau Twin Cities Twin Cities Flambeau Peninsula Country 
“400” “ 0 ” “400” “400” “400” “400” “ ” “400 
2 LN... ; Sie oo OAR Se ca Rakeewns IOUS OM. ciciccus 
Ci. «aad cas et seccakwe, “nukes Meee. ....-..« 
7:00 ¢ 25am 4:25pm ........ Ly... Greaney... 2A. ..2.-2.- 3:40pm 9:01pm = 11:10 pm 
7:33 am Via Lv.__....-Appleton....... Ar. Via 8:14 pm ia 
7:42am _ Sheboy- Lv... Neenah-Menasha __Ar. _--_--.- Sheboy- 8:03pm  Sheboy- 
8:00 am gan 5 a: es ee Te gan 7:42 pm gan 
8:25 am 6:10 BT, -ccsnc-c Gv:.ceoeac.. Ar coccess Lous 7:16 pm 
ween 1:50pm Ly.______Eau Claire_- BION “Cocessde “ceuecate 
2:28pm _ Ly. _..Merrillan_- 4;38 pm 
3:09 pm Ly. _.Wyeville___ dciipmac® abesiainn | RemunGun) saewinee 
Ee ee 3:42 pm _Lwv._-_- Adams__- SME | ccccciune’ 'suseenas ve 
9:40am 12:38pm 7:30pm 5:34pm = Ar.____-- Milwaukee ___ _- 1:40pm 1:20pm 5:55pm 8:35 pm 











For complete information on train schedules, fares, 
consult your local North Western ticket agent 


CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN SYSTEM / 


etc. from your home station to Milwaukee, 

















World Teachers to Meet in Washington, D.C., in August 





As the 300 delegates and _ observers 
wound up their week-long conference, they 
passed a resolution affirming that “edu- 
cation is the fundamental right of every 
child without discrimination and _ regard- 
less of the economic status of the indi- 
vidual.” The resolution further stated that 
it is the responsibility of the State (fed- 
eral, state, and local) to provide free tor 
every child an adequate education at ll 
levels suited to his need and ability. 

Increased interest in the importance of 
uniting teachers on a worldwide basis was 
evidenced as the WCOTP accepted ‘4 
new member organizations from eight 
countries. 


Teacher Shortage 

Despite efforts of educators to step ip 
educational programs all over the wor d, 
they are still plagued by a desper: te 
shortage of qualified teachers, a rep: tt 
based on a world survey showed. L. P 
Patterson of Canada told the asseml |y 
that on a worldwide basis, 50% mcre 
teachers would be needed if class siz 
in elementary grades were to be reduc ‘d 
sufficiently to provide each child with ac e- 
quate education. Patterson’s study also 
showed an alarming worldwide scarcity 5f 
teachers in the sciences and in mathemativs. 

The 1958 meeting of WCOTP was n- 
table for at least two reasons, according 
to observers: 1. The rapidly expandi 
nature of the WCOTP program as _ pre- 
sented by Secretary-General William &. 
Carr, was evidenced by new activities u 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America as well as 
in Europe, America, and Australia; 2. The 
newly appointed substantive committees 
were already showing achievement. 

The expanding nature of the organiza- 
tion’s program was indicated by regional 
activities such as a Latin-American semi- 
nar on elementary education to be held 
during this academic year, the authoriza- 
tion of an Afro-Asian committee, and the 
successful operation of an African commit- 
tee assisting teachers of newly developing 
nations there. 


va 





Milwaukee Light Opera 
Chorus Offers “Oklahoma” 


This Rodgers and Hammerstein classic, 
Oklahoma, which was so popular on 
Broadway, will be produced by the Mil- 
waukee Light Opera Chorus at the Lin- 
coln High School, 820 East Knapp St., 
Nov. 6-7, at 8:15 P.M. 

Milwaukee theatrical critics highly praise 
the accomplishments of the organization 
under the direction of Robert Freidel and 
Music Director Otto DiDio. “Sending 
capacity crowds home with none bit 
happy memories” is the consensus of tl e 
Milwaukee reporters. If you want to s¢e 
a musical comedy on the legitimate stag, 
here is your opportunity. 


October 1958 
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He cautioned that our progress depends 
en basic research which may have the 
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“Men’s Potentialities Are 
Limitless,” Says Elvehjem 


ADISON—“The potentialities of meh 
are absolutely limitless,” Pres. Conrad A. 
El hjiem of the University of Wisconsin 
tok 418 graduates at the 12th annual 
nencement of the School of Banking 
at the Wisconsin 
Union Theater re- 
cently. 

Dr. Elvehjem, 
who had a distin- 
guished research ca- 
reer in biochemistry 
prior to assuming the 
presidency of the 
University July 1, 
told the graduates 
that “our hope of 
salvation and con- 
tinuous progress lies 
in our quest to un- 
ind both our nature and the nature 
universe in which we find our- 


col 








ELVEHJEM 


appearance of being impractical but 
from which have come most far-reaching 
discoveries with widespread, useful 
applications. 

“Basic research,” Pres. Elvehjem con- 
' tinued, “will always be practical. It repre- 
sents a capital investment in the accumu- 
lation of knowledge—knowledge that will 
then always be available.” 


Critics of New Ideas 

The Wisconsin president also observed 

that many of the ideas initiated by re- 

' search scientists brought them criticism 

' and abuse. This is particularly true “for 

men who venture a new idea in the field 

of social custom or economics. Here the 

adversary,” he observed, “is not nature but 
fellow man.” 

“To progress,” Elvehjem concluded, 

' “men must ask questions. We are explor- 

' ers by nature and are on the brink of dis- 
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BILL KNOWLTo® 





Distributed by NASSTA 
“Any suggestions?” 
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coveries that will benefit countless millions 
in a future that stretches as far ahead 
as the mind can imagine. It is the responsi- 
bility of everyone of us to see that the 
quest for greater understanding and knowl- 
edge continues.” 


“South Pacific’ Featured 
During Convention Time 


South Pacific, the Broadway hit of Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein, will be featured 
during the convention on the Todd—AO 
panoramic screen at the Fox—Strand Thea- 
tre. Not only does the show contain all 
the song lure of the Broadway success but 
it also has additional beauty by being 
filmed at Kauai, known as the Garden 
Islands of the Hawaiis. Such natural 
scenes for production always excel the 
creations of the modern stage. All the fea- 





MAKE HOLIDAY 

PROFITS NOW! 

Items like this duo-purpose 
Pumpkin-Santa lamp mean extra 
cash sales all year round. Sell 
it for a $1. Pocket the profits! 
Many, many Christmas wraps, 
table decorations and cards, 


oi 


UNIQUE MONEY-MAKERS! 
Be-jeweled couple actually 
serve as perfume bottles. Another 
of the many different and 
unusual gift items that makes 





coupon, 


you poet, LE GREETINGS UNLIMITED, 


{ Please rush Button Box Sorter sample and money-making sales kit and 
catalog. | enclose 85c. 
£1 Please send free catalog of 700 fast sellers. 









WRITE TODAY FOR 


FREE CATALOG 


Name 
Address. 





tures of the comedy, songs, and dance are 
there glamorized and magnified by the 
scenic coloring. 





Teachers... . 


Look Your Best at 
Convention Time! 


Milwaukee’s largest and most 
efficient shoe repair shop is 
equipped to give you quick 
service in shoe repairing 
and cleaning, hat blocking and 
dress cleaning. 


the LONDON 


HAT & SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
226 East Wisconsin Avenue 
711 North Broadway 
MILWAUKEE 
Cleaners and Dyers’ BR 6-3010 








Sparetime Profits 
for Teachers 


Turn after-school hours, evenings, or vacations 
into profits! Just show folks our money-making 
catalog. They can’t resist buying on sight. Order 
from us at wholesale, sell to friends, neighbors at 
retail. Make to 92% profit on each item. Send for 
Big FREE CATALOG and money-making plans 
right now. Start making extra cash right away! 

* - <—NS — 







Here's an item so different—no one 
will have seen it in your town. It keeps 
buttons sorted and handy in a very 
simple way. Sells for only $1.25. To 
acquaint you with us, we'll send this 
sample and a money-making sales 
kit and catalog for only 85c. Send 

















Make Money With Novelties. 
Colorful plastic Li'l Washer 
Salt & Pepper Shaker with 
sugar bowl tub. Make up to 
40c on each sale. Just one 
of many fast-selling salt & 
pepper sets. 









Gifts Everyone Will Want! 
Our big catalog has 700 
terrific novel items like this 
breathtaking tape dispen- 
ser-pencil sharpener. Sells 


8-246 Park Square 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Teachers Have Been Known To 
vehiculate, peripateticate, 
peregrirate, demigrate, 
pasear and travel... . 


If you have had enough of the 
chalk dust, the running noses, and 


mopping moppets, if you long for 
the open road, ‘‘just for a little 
while,’’ come on in meet Bill 


Hughes and his staff of travel ex- 
perts, who'll be delighted to guide 
you along the royal road to adven- 
ture travel... . 

Did you know that all advice and 
counsel from Hughes Travel Service 
is given FREE to teachers? 

Hughes is running two special 
show planes to N. Y. over the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Vaca- 
tions for teachers—why not look into 
this opportunity to see ‘‘Sunrise at 
Campobello,"”’ ‘‘The Music Man,"’ and 
two other brand new Broadway Hits. 

The Hughes people will be glad to 
answer any travel questions you 
have. They believe that ‘‘The fool 
wanders, the wise man travels. .. ." 
If you can’t peripateticate over to 
Hughes, just mail this COUPON to 


Hughes Travel Service, 





707 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 





I'd like travel information about 
| anceps erent apart veri (elfen Rene year aay ae peat a 
PRION asi Saleen eon ne ee 
ony 2S Site... =. 


Don't forget your name and address, || 
neatness doesn’t count. 











THE COMPLETE MODERN TEST PROGRAM 


Newly Revised 


American School 
Achievement Tests 


% Kindergarten through 9th Grade 


% Complete Norms 


% Self-scoring and time-saving 


*% Equivalent Forms D, E, F, and G 


% Distinguished Authorship | 


% Complete Manuals 


% New Type and Illustrations 


% Easy to Administer 


Send for our complete catalogue of 
Standardized Tests and Related 
Material including a full description of 
the AMERICAN SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 
TEsTs. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Est. 1885 
Dept.3-A, 345 Calhoun St., Cincinnati 19,0. 
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Derthick Terms College Drop Outs a Waste of Talent 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—About one of 
every four students who enter college 
drops out by the end of the first year. The 
number of students who stop their educa- 
tion the first year is about equal to the 
total who drop out during the following 
three years combined. 


This information is contained in a 177- 
page report just completed by the U. S. 
Office of Education, entitled “Retention 
and Withdrawal of College Students.” The 
report covers the college careers of more 
than 12,000 students who initially enrolled 
in 1950. 


Waste of Talent 


The report shows that more than one- 
fifth of those who drop out of college per- 
manently were in the top 20% of their high 
school graduating class. United States 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick termed this “distressing waste of 
talent, particularly at a time when the 
number of 18-year-olds in our population 
is very low. This is the population group 
our country will look to for leadership 
20 to 25 years from now.” 


The reports from students indicated 
that less than a third of the 1.2 million 
high school graduates in 1950 became 
full-time college students that fall. Among 
those graduating in the upper half of their 
class, only about 50% went to college. 


The study shows that rates vary consid- 
erably among different types of colleges 
and universities. For example, 42% of the 
male freshmen in technological institutions 
were graduated four years later, whereas 
only 29% of the men in teachers colleges 
completed the four-year program. 


Reasons for Quitting 

Reasons for discontinuing college most 
often mentioned by men were military 
service (due in part to the Korean con- 
flict) and lack of interest in studies. 
Women reported marriage and taking a 
full-time job as chief reasons. Both men 
and women listed financial difficulties as 
the third most important reason. 

The study indicates that scholarship 
money was used to pay the expenses of 
some students of marginal ability while 
students of demonstrated ability dropped 
out of college because of financial diffi- 
culties. 

“The evidence in the study points to 
the conclusion that there is some waste 
and inefficiency in the administration of 
scholarship funds in higher education,” the 
report said. 

Teaching drew 94% more women than 
home economics, the next most popular 
subject. Next came English, music and 
business administration. Teaching, nurs- 
ing, home economics, physical education, 
music, and business administration, in that 
order, had the greatest holding power 
among women. 


Question Counseling 
“Students were almost unanimous, re- 
gardless of their ability level or the type 
of institution in which they were enrolled,” 





the study says, “in expressing a low opin- 
ion of the performance of the counseling, 
guidance, and orientation functions in 
higher education. Their appraisal would 
suggest that colleges have been unable or 
unwilling to recognize, and to make ad- 
justments for, the changing character of 
their student populations.” 


Copies of the Office of Education pub- 
lication may be obtained from the Supcr- 
intendent of Documents, United Staies 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at 65 cents each. 


Specialized Talent Is Key 
To Our Nation’s Progress 


MADISON—The specialist is the key t 
progress today, and Wisconsin’s colleces 
and universities should hike their prodi c- 
tion of specialized talent to meet expand- 
ing needs of the state and nation fron 
now at least until 1970, the Coordinati ig 
Committee for Higher Education was tcld 
recently. 

Shortages in specialists already exist ir 
about a dozen fields in Wisconsin, and te 
demand in virtually all specialties is cx- 
pected to mount in the next decade, «c- 
cording to a joint staff report submitted 
to the Coordinating Committee. Several 
hundred experts were consulted in the 
survey of present supply and future ce- 
mand in 55 different fields. 

Training sufficient specialized _ talent 
among our human resources is vital, the 
Coordinating Committee was told, because 
“freedom and perhaps even survival stand 
in the balance.” The report added, “The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that by 1975 the demand for professional- 
technical personnel will increase by 75%.’ 

Demands in Wisconsin 

Wisconsin’s share of the increased ce 
mand for specialized talent must come 
from its “personnel bread basket,” the col- 
lege age population. The state should have 
96,700 college students by 1970, compared 
to about 55,350 in 1957, the report con- 
tinued. This is about 33% of the college age 
group estimated for 1970, compared to the 
30% attending last year. 

An adequate loan and scholarship pro- 
gram would be valuable in making col- 
lege available to more than 40% of the 
state’s high school graduates who rank i 
the upper half of their classes but do not 
go on to higher education, the Coordinat- 
ing Committee was told. 

Shortages of specialized talent now exist 
in Wisconsin in such fields as agriculture 
journalism, library science, engineering 
nursing, medical technology, pharmacy, so- 
cial work, art history, mathematics, me- 
teorology, geography, and a variety o! 
teaching positions, according to the surves 

Shortage of Teachers 

In teaching the greatest shortages «rt 
in kindergarten and primary grades with 
demand for elementary teachers due t 
increase 20-25% by 1965. There is a.x 

(See Page 59) 
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Jn Memoriam 


Olive Thomas, 67, a geography professor 
at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
died suddenly of a heart attack Aug. 16. 
She was stricken at the General Mitchell 
irport upon her return from Detroit. 
iduate of the University of Chicago 
the University of Wisconsin, she 
cit at Milwaukee-Downer College and 
\Visconsin State College, Whitewater, 
, joining the staff at Milwaukee State 
vers College in 1943. In 1951-52 she 
«it in England at Fruzedown College, 
rsity of London, under a Fulbright 

She was a member of Phi Beta 


. and several professional educa- 
organizations. 
* 8% @ 

Flora Jane Macdonald, 63, died sud- 
den!’ July 6 at the home of a friend 
who: she was visiting in Fort Yates, 
Nort) Dakota. She had taught in Ashby, 


Perbim, and Mountain Iron, Minn., be- 
fore oining the Ashland staff in 1923. She 
was ist vice president of WEA in 1939, 


presitent of Wisconsin League of Class- 
room Teachers, 1944-1949, and midwest 
vice president of the National League of 
Teachers Associations, 1946-1949. Her 
great interest in state and local history 
has made her well-known in school and 
historical circles. She had traveled exten- 
sively thruout North America, Europe. and 
in Hawaii, and was a member of Theta 


» Sigma Phi, and Delta Kappa Gamma. 


* ¢ © 


Elmer A. Keil, 49, Ozaukee county 
superintendent of schools for the past six 
years, died unexpectedly of a heart attack 
at his home in Port Washington, Sept. 8. 
He attended Manitowoc County Teachers 
College, Wisconsin State College at Osh- 
kosh, and the University of Wisconsin, and 
taught at Waubeka where he became 
principal. Later he was principal at Thiens- 
ville Public School. He was a member of 
his professional organizations. 

* & © 

Lester Leahy, a science teacher at West 
Milwaukee High School, died of a heart 
attack, Sept. 11. He began his teaching at 
West Milwaukee in 1928 and prior to that 
time taught at Waukesha High School and 
at Knapp, Wis. He attended Eau Claire 
State Teachers College and Carroll Col- 
lege and received his master of education 
degree from Marquette University. He was 
a member of the West Allis Teachers As- 
sociation and the WEA. 


* & 


B. A. McDonald, 57, health and physi- 
cal education director in the Junior High 
School of Wausau for 32 years, died sud- 
denly at his home Aug. 30. In addition to 
his regular teaching duties he was a com- 
munity leader in promoting youth athletic 
programs and in doing so became a most 
popular member of the staff. The Wausau 
Daily Record Herald editorially said of 
him, “His more than three decades of 
dedicated service to youth as a physical 
education director and instructor, coach, 
and swimming pool manager constituted 
a tremendous force for good. The positions 
he held brought him in close and con- 
tinued contact with the youth of the area 
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but it was his personal qualities which 
enabled him to make the most of them 
as a highly constructive force in behalf 
of Wausau area youth. And the 
memory of the man and his deeds will 
live in the hearts of that large group as 
long as they continue to beat.” 
* & & 

Josephine E. Maloney, a,retired teacher 
who spent 50 years in Wisconsin schools, 
died at her home Aug. 31. She began her 
teaching career in a rural school at the 
age of 17. From that position she trans- 
ferred to the grade schools in Elkhorn 
where she taught for 11 years. After eight 
years of teaching in the Milwaukee Public 
Schools she became a member of the staff 
of the Milwaukee State Normal School in 
1918, now the University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee, where she taught eighth grade 
until her retirement in 1948. Miss Maloney 
received her bachelor’s degree from Co- 
lumbia University and did graduate work 
at the University of North Carolina for 
women and the University of Hawaii. She 
a member of several 


was professional 
organizations and from 1939-41 was a 
member of the WEA Executive Committee. 


*¢ ¢ @ 


32, who became prin- 
cipal of the Oak Wood School District 
at Oak Creek on Sept. 2, passed away 
suddenly Sept. 23. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Milwaukee where 
he received his master’s degree in educa- 
tion in 1956, he taught in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools for nine years before trans- 
ferring to Oak Creek this fall. He was a 
member of the WEA International Rela- 
tions Committee. 
2 ¢ © 


Daniel Greivell, 


Thomas W. Crow, 62, a general science 
teacher in Madison East High School, for 
26 years, died unexpectediy at his home 
Oct. 3. He was a graduate of Platteville 
Teachers College and taught in Mt. Horeb 


before joining the staff of the Madison 
Public Schools. 
o o a 
P. P. Patterson, 76, principal of the 


Gilman schools from 1929 to 1930, died 
June 12 following a heart attack. He was 
Civil Defense Administrator for Clark 
County up to the time of his death. A 
graduate from the University of Wiscon- 
sin he was a school principal for 28 years 
in various Wisconsin schools. 





SPECIALIZED TALENT .. . 
(Continued from page 58) 


a considerable shortage of well-qualified 
high school teachers with majors in their 
teaching assignments, and the demand for 
secondary school teachers is expected to 
increase 25-30% by 1965. 

The Coordinating Committee was told 
that 4,000 professional education special- 
ists must be trained in the next eight 
years for administration, supervision and 
curriculum work, diagnostic and remedia- 
tion, and guidance. 

A serious shortage in library science 
exists in the state and the nation with 
graduates filling only 25% of available posi- 
tions in Wisconsin since 1951. 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! 


Gas... 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 







ATA 
COST AS LOW 


's3/c 


PER PUPIL* 





ee 
| RATEOMETER 


| Tops the list of America’s 
| Reading Learning Aids because 
| of its proven performance 


| IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
| ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
| EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
| ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’ 
... “best of its type’. . . ‘‘more convenient”’. . . 
“*so quiet’’ . . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable’”’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.’’ 


Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 
5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 « 10 or more, ea. $29.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


| Dept. WJ810 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 


FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 





Here’s how amazing 
wee’ 


E-Z Grader 
cuts your 
_..\ scoring 
——~ time 91% 





\— 
After checking papers, set E-Z Grader slide 
at total number of problems...read precise 
percentage score under number of wrong 


answers. That‘s all there is to it... no 
long, tiring paper work . .. no mistakes, no 
disputes .. . actually saves you hours every 
week. Used and endorsed by teachers of all 
grades, all subjects, all reporting methods. 
Start now to enjoy trouble-free scoring 
with the amazing E-Z Grader. Order today! 
READ WHAT THIS DELIGHTED 

TEACHER SAYS ABOUT E-Z GRADER. 
THOUSANDS MORE AGREE with HER. 
E. C. of Virginia says “ . a tremendous 
help. I want some of my school teacher 
friends to enjoy them too!” 

OrRoER Now! E-Z GRADER GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
The E-Z Grader Co., Dept. S 

28999 Gates Mills Blvd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
Please rush...... E-Z Grader(s) @ $1.00 by 


Zone.... 





10% discount on orders df 10 or more 
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If You Rate An Income Tax 
Refund, There’s Still Time 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Certain teach- 
ers will have until midnight Nov. 3, 1958, 
to amend their 1954 Federal Income Tax 
returns, thanks to a new law (PL 866) 
signed by President Eisenhower last week, 
reports the Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions Division of the National Education 
Association. 

Chief beneficiaries under the NEA- 
sponsored section of PL 866 will be those 
teachers who missed their chance last 
April to claim certain educational ex- 
penses made deductible from taxable in- 
come under a then newly announced Treas- 
ury Regulation. 


YOURS... for the asking 

Materials offered by The Journal’s ad- 
vertisers often add that extra spark to class 
or extra-curricular work. Be the first in 
your school to secure and use the new aids 
that you may secure by using the con- 
venient coupon below. 


1. Freight Train Cut-Out is a four-color 
play-and learn aid. Shows interiors and 
exteriors of locomotive, 10 freight cars, 
and caboose; may be erected to form a 
train. One set per classroom. (Association 
of American Railroads) 


8. Science Guide shows how to select the 
publisher’s best Science titles at proper 
reading levels. Correlation Guide shows 
publisher’s general titles broken down by 
Unit Study Groupings and Grade Reading 
Levels. New Fall Catalog of all titles. 
(Childrens Press) 


9. Folder lists a variety of tours of Europe 
planned especially for students and teach- 
ers. Tours cover from 12 to 19 countries 
and are priced from $1,025 to $1,295. 
(Dittmann Travel Organization) 


11. Money-Making Catalog of gifts, gadg- 
ets, greeting cards, toys, jewelry, house- 
wares, and stationery, plus kit containing 
full details on how to make money during 
spare time. (Greetings Unlimited) 


17. With World Book—Science is Method 
is a brochure that provides for your stu- 
dents help with science learnings and 
gives insight to scientific methods. (Field 
Enterprises Educational Corporation) 


22. Catalog of novelties and hobby goods 
including opaque projectors, science kits, 
etc., 96 pages, 3000 items. (Johnson Smith 
dr Co.) 


23. For Better, Faster Reading is a four- 
page brochure that describes and _illus- 
trates the Rateometer, a motor driven 
device for improving reading rate and 
comprehension; the Eye-Span Trainer, a 
simple hand operated card shutter for im- 
proving reading skill; and the Flash- 
Tachment, for converting any 2 x 2 slide 
or filmstrip projector into a tachistoscope. 
(Audio-Visual Research) 


27. Posture Posters set of 5—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of healthful posture. (American Seat- 
ing Co.) 
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The Treasury Department announced its 
regulation TD 6291, on Apr. 5 of this 
year, only 10 days before the 1954 re- 
turns had to be amended. 

The NEA did its best to publicize TD 
6291 in time to meet the deadline, but 
some teachers were unable to take advan- 
tage of it in time. Public Law 866 now 
affords a 60 day grace period in which 
amended returns may be filed for 1954. 

Income Tax returns for 1955 or 1956 
may be similarly amended prior to Apr. 
15, 1959 and 1960, respectively. 


Outer Space Exhibit 

The Milwaukee Art Center, 750 N. Lin- 
coln Memorial Drive, will have an art ex- 
hibit entitled, “Outer Space,” during the 
WEA convention. 


28. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


29. Army Occupations and You A well- 
indexed handbook (312 pages) of the 
Army’s ten occupational areas, with re- 
lated civilian jobs. Designed to help your 
people plan their careers. Intended for 
guidance counseling work with students 
and reference for both. (Department of 
the Army) 

30. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools Written especially for the use of 
principals, guidance counselors, coaches, 
and teachers. A source book of ideas and 
suggestions which will assist in tailor- 
making the military guidance program in 
the light of students needs and local re- 
sources. (Department of the Army) 


31. Leathercraft Catalog A 96-page cata- 
log of materials, equipment, and aids used 
in the making of purses, bill-folds, belts 
and other personal and household pyod- 
ucts. (Tandy Leather Co.) 


32. List of hard-to-find teaching material 
aids assembled by teachers for teachers. 
Whether you need samples from the farm, 
forest, and mines or inexpensive science 
materials and arithmetic devices, you will 
want this list of reasonably priced aids in 
your file. (Practical Aids Co.) 


35. Chip Carving is an illustrated bulle- 
tin showing how to carve decorative de- 





Famous English Actor 
To Give “Ages of Man” 


Sir John Gielgud, the celebrated Eng. F 
lish actor who is making his first tour of 
America, will present “The Ages of Man,” 
in Bruce Hall, Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Nov. 5, at 8:30 P.M. From the plays of 
Shakespeare he presents extracts portray. 
ing youth, manhood, and old age 
Wherever and whenever he has appeared 
in Shakespearean productions in Euro e- 


and there are many—the critics have been | 


lavish in their praise of his performances, 


His appearance in Milwaukee the Wed ies. | 


day evening preceding the convention wil] 
be a program of excellent quality. 





signs on wood. Also 24-page cataloy of 
craft materials. (The O-P Craft Co.) 

36. Origins of New England Folder on 
tour, summer 1959. A study on wh 2ls 
covering American History, 1620-1::20 


University credit, Also folder on Colleg ‘ate | 
Tours to Europe. Indicate which you re. | 


fer. (Arnold Tours) 

37. The Testing Program is a 20-] age 
ready reference on the various type: of 
tests and how they may be used in a co- 
ordinated testing program. Available to 
administrators, professors of education ind 
counselors and teachers. One copy. (Fub 
lic School Publishing Co.) 


38. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism 
Planned to satisfy “inservice” credit re- 
quirements. (Study Abroad) 

41. Descriptive Folder showing aids to 
word structuring which will help children 
in reading and spelling skills. For grade 
2 to 7. (Adhere-O-Learning Aids, Inc.) 


47. Brochure “Honor Your Partner” gives 





a synopsis of the nine albums making up ; — 


a complete course in square dancing for 
primary grades thru adult groups. (Square 
Dance Associates) 


48. Catalog Supplement for 1958-59 
which lists feature films and shorts avail- 
able from the more than seven exchanges 
of Films Incorporated. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available in 
school year of 
1958-59 only. 
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Wis. Elementary School 
Principals Plan Workshop 
(EEN BAY—The Wisconsin Elemen-* 


tary School Principals Association, in co- 
tion with the UW School of Edu- 


ope! 

oat _ is surveying the possibilities of a 
sumer workshop for elementary school 
prin pals to be held in 1959 at the Uni- 
vers: v of Wisconsin-Madison. 

e idea has exciting possibilities for 
our ‘ate and for the association in the 
dev: »pment of leadership, creation, and 
forn lation of research plans, and the 
step ng up of qualifications for the im- 
port it task in which we are involved,” 
said ‘{elen Ferslev of Green Bay, presi- 
den! lect of the WESPA and member 
of t= planning committee. “At present, 
plan are to open the workshop for quali- 
fied -rincipals who are ready to break the 
ceiling on basic requirements.” 


Possibilities Considered 
In planning the workshop several possi- 
bilities are being considered: a four-week 
four credit workshop; working in con- 
junction with the national department in 
their annually sponsored workshop; and 
offering this for post-masters credit only. 


Questionnaires will soon be sent to ele- 
mentary school principals to determine the 
interest in such a workshop. If enough in- 
dicate a desire to join such a professional 
group, the officers of WESPA and the 
representatives from the UW School of 
Education will proceed with the develop- 
ment of further plans. 


Bold Journey Opens Wide 
The Windows of the World 


NEW YORK—More than 80,000 class- 
room teachers across the country have 
been using a unique television program 
to open a window on the world for their 
students and to stimulate their students’ 
curiosity about the world around them. 

Thru this program, parents can share 
with their children the excitement of 
learning about other lands and other peo- 
ple and as a result have a deeper under- 
standing of their children’s school studies. 

This television program is Bold Journey, 
a weekly after-school documentary film 
series sponsored by the Ralston Purina Co. 
over the ABC-TV Network. The films are 
made and narrated by scientists and ex- 
plorers who have made expeditions to 
many of the world’s faraway places. 


Travel Awards Program 

Teachers Guides for Bold Journey were 
sent last year on request to educators 
across the country who had an interest in 
using this program as a teaching resource. 
They may be obtained for the 1958-1959 
school year by writing: Ralston TV- 
Education, Department, P. O. Box 339, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Ralston Purina also sponsors a Travel 
\wards Program, carried out under the di- 
rection of leading educators. All teachers 
who use Bold Journey as an educational 
resource are eligible to enter the program. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Awards are travel tours administered by 
the National Education Association’s Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. Information about 
the Awards Program is also available from 
the Ralston TV-Education Department, 
P. O. Box 339, New York 19, N. Y. 


Inter-County Workshop 
Includes All Employees 


CRIVITZ, WIS.—Approximately 600 
teachers, school secretaries, custodians, and 
bus drivers from Forest, Florence, Oconto, 
and Marinette counties attended the Inter- 
County Workshop at Crivitz High School, 
Sept. 11-12. During the two-day session 
national and state leaders took part in the 
discussions ranging all the way from sub- 
ject matter in the classroom to coaching 
clinics, office secretaries’ responsibilities, 


counseling, custodians’ duties, mental 
health, driver training, and bus drivers’ 
problems. 


The Sept. 11 program started out with 
an inspiration and educational address by 
Rev. Joseph G. Senty of Milwaukee, after 
which workshops in several areas were 
conducted. 

Headliners for the general session on 
Friday included Walter Adamson, senior 
research coordinator, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., Fred R. Miller, 
division manager, National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York, and _ Phillip 
Hickey, superintendent of schools of St. 
Louis and former president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 

At the close of the session on Friday, 
county teachers meetings were held under 
the direction of the county superintendents. 

Several state department supervisors and 
a representative from WEA took part in 
the program. 


Education by Mail Is Aid 
To High School Students 


MADISON—More high school students 
in Wisconsin are taking correspondence 
study courses, “education by mail,” than 
ever before and mathematics is drawing 
the largest enrollment, the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division has an- 
nounced. The correspondence study work 
supplements the educational work done 
in the classroom, and is equivalent in 
credit in most Wisconsin high schools. 

The year-end report of the high school 
correspondence study bureau shows that 
2,721 students registered for correspond- 
ence courses, a boost of almost 15% over 
the previous year, and a 28% rise over 
two years ago. 

William H. Liesch, director of the bu- 
reau, said that 383 Wisconsin high schools 
were represented in the registration figures. 

The Extension Division offered 31 areas 
for correspondence study for high school 
students. The biggest enrollment areas 
were mathematics with 592 registrations; 
automotive mechanics, 324; English, 300; 
history, 242; business, 167; psychology, 
137; and geography, 112. 

The high school correspondence study 
bureau at the University of Wisconsin 
began in 1942. 





Visit 
BOOTHS 17, 18, 19 


at the 


W.E.A. Convention 


to see 


The New 
Building Better 
English 


For Grades 7 through 12 


Row-Peterson 
Algebra Program 


Book 1 and Book 2 


Row, Peterson & Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 
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HONOR YOUR 


PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y 


DEMONSTRATION 
RECORD 


(33% long play) 





Excerpts from the 
following 
Instructional Records: 


Square Dance 


[S] {X) 


Couple Dances & Mixers 


(¥| Rhythms 


[4] Folk Dances 


[4] 
2 


PSs eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeee, 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Box No. 


Singing Games 


5 


Play Party Games 








, Freeport, N. Y. 
[] Enclosed is 50¢ for demonstration record 


Please send free brochure 


Your Name 


Address Seg eas 


. 


Se eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ot 
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FABULOUS, NEW 


J -Ft.- Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES—DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Add 25¢ | 
Made of Postage | 
live Latex 200 for % | and | 
Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons 
this size usually sell up to 25¢ each! 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of any colors! Supply limited | 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK | 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE cept. 8-75, 


P.O. Box 251 Bethpage, L.I., N. Y. | 








TEACHERS—PTA—SCOUT 
LEADERS—SORORITIES 


If you need money for special projects, 
we invite you to visit Booths 65 & 66, 
Milwaukee Aud. or visit our new store 
815 Nor:h 3rd St.—Free Parking in rear 


SMARTSTYLE CARDS & GIFTS 
Largest selection of Christmas and Birth- 
day Cards, Wrappings, Gifts, Jewelry, 
Toys and clever houscwares: All items || 
designed to make money for you or your 
organization. 











SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating 
vacation full of new ideas, new sights, 
sounds and people. Earn academic or in- 
service credit in Education, Languages, Lit- || 
erature, Music, Art, History, Geography, 

| 

| 





Sociology under distinguished faculty mem- 
bers of U.S. and overseas colleges. Visit 6, 
&, 10 countries at a cost that makes sense— 
much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST ‘57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








——EUROPE ON A BUDGET— 


Folders now available for our 
1959 Economy program. 


With trans-Atlantic steamship pas- 


sage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 coun- 
tries; dep. June 6, June 16, July 8-$1245 
STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 8, June 20, June 
PIB ee ee ee er eee $1025 
With trans-Atlantic air passage: 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 59 days, 17 
countrics; dep. June 12, 19, 26___$1295 
STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 15, June 22_$1095 
Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all 

itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation; ex- 
cellent hotels and meals; sightseeing and 
entertainment; prices absolutely inclu- 
sive. Tours expertly conducted through- 








out. 
vA 
\S eid w 
Aavet Oxganization 





—P err 


P O. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA mmm | 
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RECESS TIME 


Surprise for Mother 

Little Girl on train: “Mama, what is the 
name of the last town where the train 
stopped?” 

Mama: “I don’t know, why?” 

Little Girl: “Brother got off there.” 


No Sale 
One of those high pressure salesmen 
was doing a house to house canvass by 


telephone. 

“Hello,” answered an obviously small 
boy. 

“Let me speak to your mother or 


father,” the salesman requested brusquely! 
“They're not home,” said the small boy. 
“Is there anyone else there I can talk 
to?” inquired the salesman. 
“My sister,” came the reply. 
“Well put her on,” said the salesman. 
There ensued a long silence, then the 
little boy’s voice finally came back on the 
phone, “I can’t lift her out of the play- 
pen.” 


Practical Arithmetic 


A 6th grade pupil was _ experiencing 
more and more difficulty with arithmetic. 
“I want to give it up, pop,” he pleaded. 
“Tt ain’t no use anyway.” 

The father was properly horrified. “No 
use!” he exclaimed. “Do you want to grow 
up an ignoramus and not be able to 
figure football scores, batting averages and 
racetrack odds?” 


The Regular Kind 


“Is your husband a bookworm? 
“No, just an ordinary one.” 


Typical Pattern 


At age 5, Dad is the greatest man in the 
world. At about 14, Dad looks like a dollar 
machine. At 20, Dad is a good chap but 
very old-fashioned. At 25, son wonders 
how Dad ever got by. In his mid-thirties, 
son asks Dad’s advice. At 50, Dad sure 
was one grand guy. At 60, “Dad always 
used to say.” 


Don't Try 

Psychiatrists say it’s not good for a man 
to keep too much to himself. The Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue says the same 
thing. 


Usual Procedure 


Insurance Investigator: “When you 
found all the bureau drawers ransacked, 
why didn’t you report the robbery at 
once?” 

Housewife: “Why, I just naturally sup- 
posed my husband had been hunting a 
clean shirt.” 


Art Lover 


Museum guide: “Now that I’ve shown 
you all thru the museum, are there any 
questions you ladies would like to ask?” 

Voice from the rear: “Yes, can you tell 
me what kind of wax you use to keep 
these floors so shiny?” 
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TRAVEL RIGHT 


Check choice and mail today 
. Custom made courier assisted—Europe 
. Collegiate Tours to—Europe (J U.S.A. 
. Origins of New England Tour June 2 
july 3 0 i 
“A Course on Wheels’ N.E. Origins His. 
tory & Literature from 
Credit. 
Book early—This Tour sold out last four 


years. 
For World-Wide ~—e Specify Wishes 


and Write 


JW-ARNOLD TOURS 7 
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Just For 
Localized Teaching Material 


**“MILWAUKEE’’ 


A Brilliant, Sparkling FILMSTRIP Lesson 
PLUS A Four-Page Supplementary Guide 
Useful in ALL Grade Levels 
$3.50 ($3 25 if you send check with order) 

2 or more: $3 ea. Order one for each schoc!. 
Visual Education Consultants. Inc., Madison 1, Wis. 
Publishers of VEC WEEKLY News Filmstrips 
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BE A BETTER TEACHER 


Use Instructional Materials 


Catalog lists farm products, 
seashells, 
arithmetic devices, and other tangible items. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 


Estacada, Oregon 


science kits 
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Basic Crafts fo 
Design—Decoration 
Write for Catalog 


SARUUSKY, untu 





Ideas and 
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—NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET— 


Entitled ‘‘CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or PROFI7"’ 

. Has 32 pages of illustrated Christmas Craft 
instructions. 
Catalog FREE with order, by request. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


Booklet 


4 East 16th St. 


Cleveland 3, O. New York 3, N.Y. Chicago 51, Ili. 


and our 


25¢ 


5832 Chicago 















NEW 


CATALOGS Young People” 


FREE 
ON 


iselersyy 


Before you 


buy any books for 


your school library, send for our 


GRADED CATA 


LOGS: “Books for 
(Elementary) and 


“Books for Junior and Senior High 
Schools" — both with subject 


indexes. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 











A Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers 
For use by teacher- 





Order yours from 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND 
STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 





WISCONMN 
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Parents—Teachers Give Aid 
To Education Defense Act 


CHICAGO—Mrs. James C. Parker, prest- 


agreement on a compromise bill,” she 
added. 

The National Congress was one of the 
first national organizations to support the 
887-million dollar Federal aid to educa- 





dent of the National Congress of Parents tion program, designed to stimulate sci- 
and Teachers, praised the work of edu- ence, mathematics, and modern foreign 
caturs and PTA members thruout the na- language education. 
tion in securing passage of the National : 
Def-nse Education Act of 1958. Praise for PTA 

“\fost of the credit for the adoption of Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, former na- 
the nost important education bill in years tional chairman of legislation for the 
mus! go to parents, teachers, and school NCPT, who directed legislative work dur- 
idvinistrators who deluged congressmen ing the 85th Congress, said volunteer 
wit!, letters and telegrams urging its sup- members of the legislation committee 
por: ’ Mrs. Parker said in a statement. worked “untiringly” to promote the bill. 

“\ve are especially proud of the Na- “For six years,” Mrs. Jenkins pointed 
tion | Congress’ Committee on Legislation out, “the National Congress has worked 
whc-e volunteer members worked around  unceasingly for emergency aid for school 
the clock during the closing days of the construction. We were sorry that a school 
35tl, Congress to get Senate and House construction provision was eliminated from 
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the present bill, but we were glad to have 
a part in the passage of this history- 
making legislation.” 

She also praised the legislative team- 
work among the National Congress lead- 
ers, presidents and legislation chairmen of 
state congresses and local PTA members 
in gaining support for the Federal aid 
program. 








Milwaukee Public Schools 
Department of Municipal Recreation 
presents 


Milwaukee Light Opera Chorus 


in a repeat performance of 


“OKLAHOMA” 


By Rodgers and Hammerstein 


NOVEMBER 6, 7, 1958 
Curtain 8:15 p.m. 
LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
820 E. Knapp Street 


Admission $1.00 All Seats Reserved 


Mail orders and reservations 


1111 North Tenth Street 
or 
BR 1—4341, 


Ext. 323 


The Milwaukee Journal said of the 
performance last spring, “This Rodgers 
and Hammerstein classic, together with 
performances by the company, resulted 
in a show that can be cheered on its 
merits . . . the audience's attention was 
held to the end. . 
them.” 


. it really rocked 








ADDED HELP FOR READING AND SPELLING 
WoRD 
STRUCTURING 


ADHERE 
— > 
LETTER |@ 

Cut-Outs 


For Intergrade Use to Provide Additional 
Learning Experiences with Language, 
Reading, Spelling and Word Structuring. 

Letter Cut-Outs provide vital help in read- 
and spelling for pupils. A new presenta- 
of Letter Units of two joined letters pro- 

one sound is supplied for word struc- 
turing. Vowels and consonants in contrasting 
colors . . . 45 page Guide explains techniques, 
includes sample lessons—stimulating, dynamic, 





ing 
tion 
ducing 








flexible instruction. Velour easel board, 241 
letters, storage file. Developed at National 
College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 
KINDLY PLACE ¥* By FOR __. SETS 
. CE $18.00 


- inclosed is Purchase Order = 
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Box 32, Dept. 340, Wilmette, III. = 
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\comments 
from the 


Seeing Ourselves 


@ WEA officers and sectional chairmen have tried 
diligently to provide programs for the annual conven- 
tion in Milwaukee which will interest and be profitable 
to the membership. Those having anything to do with 
the planning of the programs keep their fingers crossed, 
however, until they see how the speakers are received. 
Usually the sectional meetings are well attended and 
the professional interest in the subject matter is great 
enough to hold the audience, but such is not always 
the case in the general sessions where sometimes the 
teachers’ restlessness and possible dissatisfaction are 
evidenced by their leaving during the course of the 
address. 

For the officers to choose speakers who will satisfy 
everybody is a difficult task and no one can guarantee 
a perfect score of top-notchers. Anyone who has 
worked at it knows that finding speakers who will 
appeal to all is one of the most difficult, thankless, and 
frustrating assignments that any association officer 
faces. 

Thruout the years, while we have observed conven- 
tions we have at times seen teachers leave the general 
sessions literally by the dozens, and we have also seen 
teachers remain enthralled by the speaker until his 
“Thank you for your kind attention” at the end of his 
address. The dynamic speaker with effective delivery 
and a good message usually holds the audience, but 
sometimes the less effective speaker with perhaps bet- 
ter content stands shocked as he watches the teachers 
stride toward the exits. Whatever the reasons for the 
exodus, we should try to find the causes and eliminate 
them, if possible. 

Altho the WEA has made no survey to determine 
the attitude of teachers, the officers of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Education Association have. Like all associa- 
tions at one time or another, the Northeastern experi- 
enced the disturbing practice of teachers leaving the 
general session to the embarrassment of the officers, the 
members of the association, and above all the speaker. 
In reply to a NWEA query as to why the exodus and 
what could be done about it, many comments were 
received. 

Recommended solutions varied. One said, “When 
adults act like children, they should be treated as such.” 
The writer went on to say (facetiously perhaps) “that 
the principal should administer a good spanking pro- 
viding that he, too, was not guilty.” Many letters men- 
tioned the Golden Rule and some pointed out that 
consideration should be given to fellow teachers as well 
as to speakers. Several suggested that perhaps the leav- 
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ing during the course of an address might be an indict. 
ment of the individual rather than the ineffectiveness 
of the speaker. 

But how about the minority? How about the indi- 
vidual who believes that the speaker, getting paid for 
the speech, should hold his audience thru exceptional 
content and delivery or expect his audience to melt 
away? One member felt that everybody should be tree 
to come and go at will during speeches. “When the day 
comes,” he wrote, “where the doors have to be locked- 
send me to Russia.” We won't go that far. Neither do 
we want to lock the doors nor do we want to be sent 
to Russia except as a visiting tourist with the privil ge 
of returning to the good old USA. Of course, we be. 
lieve in complete freedom of the individual to do as he 
pleases as long as he does not interfere with the ri; hts 
of others or does not conduct himself so that he bri 1¢s 
disrepute on the entire body of teachers. 

It is reported that the NWEA convention at She. 
boygan last spring was a “paragon of courteous atien- 
tion.” While undoubtedly the excellence of the progr im, 
the ability of all teachers to hear and see, and ‘he 
president’s most effective appeal were contributing 
factors, the forum on the subject prior to the conv en- 
tion reminded teachers of their obligations and resp n- 
sibilities as well as their privileges. 

We do not believe in double standards. We think 
teachers should not ask students to do anything t iey 
wouldn't be willing to do themselves. If you per nit 
your students to leave your class whenever they {nd 
the subject difficult and boring or when there is sorae- 
thing more interesting on the outside, then you, too, 
should be accorded the same privilege at your proies- 
sional meetings. But do you? 


AEW Pays Dividends 


@ “It Starts in the Classroom” is the title of a recent 
booklet on Public Relations by the NEA. “Public Rela- 
tions, a Do It Yourself Project for Every Teacher” is 
the title of a most popular leaflet issued by the WEA. 
Both are filled with suggestions to teachers as to the 
best means by which they may promote better PR for 
the schools thru their everyday contact with children 
and parents. Altho PR is continuous and not a one day 
or a one week program, many school systems or asso- 
ciations, whichever takes the initiative, climax their 
PR program by making the most of American Educa- 
tion Week, November 9-15. It is an excellent means 
to get the people of the community better acquainted 
with their schools, It pays dividends. 


No Federal Control 


© The National Defense Education Act of 1958 states 
specifically, “Nothing contained in this act shall be cor- 
strued to authorize any department, agency, officer or 
employee of the United States to exercise any direction. 
supervision, or control over the curriculum, prog: im 
of instruction, administration, or personnel of any e lu- 
cational institution or school system.” Isn’t that qq ite 
definite? 
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